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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832. By an 
American. 8vo. pp. 527. London, O. Rich ; 
New York, J. and J. Harper. 

An increased and increasing interest is attached 
to the Turkish empire, in these our days of 
change and portent ; and we are glad to receive 
an account of the impressions which a sojourn 
in that portien of the world has made, not on 
an English, a French, or a German or Russian 
traveller, but on an individual from a new 
country, who, at least, does not see things with 
the same eyes as any of European vision. If 
he entertain prejudices—and who is free from 
them ?—they will be of a different kind; and it 
is from the lights in various and opposite views 
that.we are enabled to ascertain the true cha- 
racter of the picture. 

We therefore like the American production 
before us, which, through the activity of Mr. 
Rich, has so opportunely reached England at 
an hour when a fresh revolution at Constan- 
tinople is among the political rumours which 
scantily fill up the news of a barren period, and 
furnishes a topic for the speculation of the 
stock-exchange and the club and coffee-room. 
We are also well pleased with the narrative it- 
self, as it is agreeable without pretension, and 
lively enough without aiming at point and epi- 
gram. Itis true, that after the recent nume- 
rous and able works we have had on the same 
subject, the author had it not in his power to 
communicate any general intelligence to us of 
much novelty or importance ; but he has done 
all he could, by giving us many lesser particu- 
lars, of sufficient attraction to keep the reader 
alive to his whole journal, and cause us to 
accompany him in his tour and sight-seeing 
with a feeling of satisfaction the reverse of 
fatigue. 

The result of his views is favourable to Tur- 
key, its monarch, and people; and far from 
favourable to Greece and its cause. This is the 
more curious, because throughout the volume 
we find every opportunity seized of having a 
republican fling at kings and royalty, inde- 
pendent of a little slap at England and the 
English, wherever a bare place can be discovered 
or supposed. And this we regret; for, as we 
have ever condemned a similar course on the 
part of our own writers, so we must think it 
even less excusable in the native of a land so 
sensitive .of the injustice when committed 
against itself. Surely it is time that petty jea- 
lousies between Great Britain and the United 
States should cease and be forgotten. 

_ But verbum sat, as we used to say in the 

sixth form at school, when we were obliged to 
rn something without its being enforced so 

plainly as this obvious principle has long been 
by the best and wisest of both nations—men are 

80 much more difficult to teach than boys ! 

We will not trouble our readers to cross the 
Atlantic, thread the Grecian Archipelago, land 
at Tenedos, discuss the Troad, and pass the 
Dardanelles ; but land them at once safely at 
Constantinople. Only we may remark, that 








among a few dogmatical ** I says’’—a positive 
tone not unfamiliar to our author—he decides 
offhand that there never was such a person as 
Homer, but some four hundred bardlings of 
Scio who made that there Iliad. In more mo- 
dern matters he gives a hint with which people 
will be more likely to agree, when speaking of 
the delay so frequently attendant upon the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles. He states : 

“ There is a perpetual current running into 
the Mediterranean at the rate of from one to 
four miles the hour, which presents a great 
obstacle to commerce. As the wind most fre- 
quently has the same direction with the cur- 
rent, vessels are detained many days, and even 
weeks, waiting for a favourable wind. We 
were informed that an American vessel was 
compelled to wait here last year a whole month 
for a fair wind, and an Austrian was still more 
unlucky, for it was detained fifty-eight days. 
This was not a very agreeable prospect for us, 
and we wished most heartily for one of our own 
steam-boats, to give us a friendly tug through 
the most difficult part of the passage. Two or 
three powerful steam-boats would indeed be of 
great service here, and would amply remune- 
rate their owners. It should, however, be a 
government concern; and all vessels, upon 
paying a sum equivalent to light or sound 
duties, should be entitled to its benefits. The 
whole distance for which the services of a 
steam-boat would be required, does not exceed 
five miles; and this might be easily done by 
two vessels, which would, at the same time, 
serve to form a daily line between Constanti- 
nople and Smyrna. The distance between these 
places by water does not much exceed three 
hundred miles; and this could be accomplished 
with ease, by vessels built after our Hudson 
River models, in twenty-four hours.” 

But we have gone back from Constantinople 
to Homer and the Hellespont: let us return. 

The following passages, selected from various 
parts, relate to the reigning sultan, and the 
improvements he has introduced : 

* During the warm months he resides at 
different times in the various places which are 
situated on the Bosphorus, and frequently spends 
his evenings in aquatic excursions like the one 
we have just noticed. His habits are described 
as of the simplest kind, and his amusements 
consist chiefly in riding, fishing, and exercising 
with the bow. He is said to be the most grace- 
ful and fearless rider in his dominions—an ac- 
complishment which may fairly be weighed 
against those of some of his brother potentates, 
who are at the head of all the civilisation of 
Europe—one of whom has been known to killa 
wild boar, when securely tied up, at the dis- 
tance of twenty paces; and the chief merit of 
another, as awarded to him by his subjects, con- 
sisted in making the most perfectly graceful 
bow of any man in his kingdom. Like all his 
subjects, the sultan is extremely temperate in 
eating, and his establishment is far from being 
on that expensive and magnificent scale which 
we are accustomed to attribute to oriental 
courts. I have been assured by an officer of his 





household, that the expenses of his table rarely 
exceed ten piastres, or about fifty cents, a day ; 
and from various anecdotes which I have else- 
where heard, I should not be disposed to be- 
lieve that his annual expenses exceed those of 
the President of the United States.” 

His military reforms are pleasantly illus- 
trated : 

* At a small wooden building, near the 
water’s edge, where we stopped to take pipes 
and coffee, we witnessed a scene which, to 
veterans like ourselves in the New York mili- 
tia, was extremely diverting. Two soldiers 
were stationed on guard at this spot, and as 
their duty was not particularly burdensome, 
they were quickly kicking their heels over the 
bank, and endeavouring to inveigle some small 
fish (smaris), about the size of our killifish, out 
of the water. They could not, however, be 
accused of deserting their post, for their mus- 
kets were stuck up in the grass some two or 
three hundred yards off, doing duty for their 
masters. As the reports are very general that 
discontents exist among the soldiers, we re- 
quested our guide to sound these amateur fish- 
ermen on this subject. They acknowledged 
that they were dissatisfied, but not on account 
of their pay, which they considered handsome 
enough—whenever they were so lucky as to 
obtain it. But what they did grumble at, was 
to be compelled to mount guard with no other 
provision than their ration of bread, and they 
were then endeavouring to supply the defi- 
ciency by fishing. Their tour of duty, how- 
ever, they said, would expire in a few days, 
and upon their return to barracks they would 
be perfectly happy, for they would then receive 
their full ration both of bread and meat. These 
soldiers must have been Inxurious dogs, to 
complain about the want of meat, for the la- 
bouring class, whose toil would seem to require 
a very substantial fare, are satisfied with one 
meal a day, consisting of a small loaf of bread, 
and a piece of water-melon, or a few black and 
bitter olives. Upon examining the mnskets of 
these soldiers, which they permitted us to do 
freely, we found them to be of Turkish manu- 
facture. There was little to criticise, except 
that the stock of one musket was broken di- 
rectly across, and held together by the extem- 
porary aid of a piece of rope, while the other 
was perfect in every respect, except that it 
wanted a trigger. Neither had flints, but, 
as the country is now in a state of profound 
peace, these would be quite superfluous. One 
of the greatest difficulties to be overcome under 
the new army regulations, was to conquer the 
aversion of the soldiery to mounting guard. 
Nothing appeared to them more ridiculous than 
to be compelled to walk backwards and for- 
wards for several hours with a gun on their 
shoulders, just like the restless Franks; and 
what to them appeared to be the climax of ab- 
surdity, was, to keep up-the same farce during 
the night. In the good old times of the jani- 
saries, such puerilities as mounting guard were 
never dreamed of. Indeed, guards could then 
have been of no earthly use, for all the plun- 
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derings and murders were monopolised by those 
cut-throats themselves. The dress of the mo- 
dern Turkish soldier has partaken of the gene- 
ral change which has occurred within the last 
ten years; and whatever it may have lost in 
picturesque effect, it has certainly gained in 
effectiveness for military duty. Instead of 
loose slipshod slippers, he now wears stout 
serviceable shoes, securely fastened by leather 
strings. The huge balloon chashkeers, which 
impeded his every movement, have given place 
to woollen trousers, still rather ample about 
the nether man, but not so large as to prevent 
him from making a rapid charge upon the 
enemy, or from running away. The glittering 
and flowing jubbee and bayneesh are well ex- 
changed for a smart tight-bodied blue jacket, 
closely hooked in front, and allowing perfect 
freedom to the limbs; while the turban, infi- 
nitely varied in shape and colour, often ragged, 
and frequently dirty, suggesting the idea of 
walking toadstools, has for ever disappeared. 
In its place the soldier sports a tidy red cap, 
with a blue tassel gracefully depending from its 
crown. With the exception of the cap, and 
the still lingering amplitude of the trousers, the 
Turkish soldiers could scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from the regulars of any European nation. 
The topegees, or artillery, wear a cylindrical 
military cap, and it was the wish of the sultan 
to have furnished it with a small rim in front, 
to protect the eye from the glare of the sun. 
This daring innovation was opposed, and suc- 
cessfully too, by the ulemah, that learned corps 
from ne emanate all the law, physic, and 
religion of the country. It was argued that no 
true Mussulman could perform his devotions 
without touching his forehead to the ground, 
and the proposed leathern projection would ren- 
der this impracticable. As no one happened to 
hit upon the idea that the cap might be turned 
around while at prayers, the sultan was com- 
pelled to give up the point, as he had previously 
done when it was attempted to induce the 
ulemah themselves to abandon the turban. 
They replied, that they were not boys, nor 
would they wear boys’ caps, and accordingly 
stuck manfully to the turban, in despite of the 
sup absolute power of the Padir shah. 
Such anecdotes would lead one to believe that 
the sultan was far from being a perfect despot, 
whose word is law, and who takes no other 
counsel than his own caprice. The learned Ali 
Bey, himself a Mussulman, and of course better 
acquainted than we can pretend to be with the 
interior affairs of this government, wrote in 
the following manner twenty-five years ago, 
during the reign of Mustapha, the predecessor 
of the present sultan : —‘ There is no greater 
slave in the world than the grand seignior. 
His steps, his movements, his words, through- 
out the whole of the year, and in all the events 
of his life, are measured and determined by the 
code of the court. He can do neither more nor 
less than is prescribed for him. Reduced to 
the condition of an automaton, his actions are 
determined like the result of mechanical im- 
pulse, by the code, the divan, the ulemah, and 
the janisaries.’ Circumstances have, however, 
entirely changed since that period. The sultan 
now on the throne has displayed a resolution 
and energy of character totally different from 
the timid and irresolute policy pursued by his 
predecessors. The janisaries have been exter- 


minated. The code, the divan, and the ulemah, 
still remain ; but the latter occupy, as if omi- 
nous of their future destiny, the ancient palace 
of the agha of the janisaries, and, except upon 
unimportant points, the sultan has made them 
understand that he is not to he trifled with. 








The divan has likewise undergone some modi- 
fications, and, under the name of council of 
state, assists in determining and arranging the 
affairs of the empire.” 

A visit toa Turkish college in the quarter 
called Hass Keui, throws farther light on this 
branch of transition,—to which we may, if we 
can find room, refer hereafter. 

In respect to printing, all the establish- 
ments for which perished with Sultan Selim, 
we are told— 

“ The present monarch has successfully re- 
stored and carried into execution, further than 
the warmest well-wisher to Turkey could have 
anticipated, all the improvements connected 
with printing, so much desired by the unfortu- 
nate Selim. Works appear now almost daily 
from the presses of the capital, which would do 
honour to any city of Europe. Of these I have 
seen too few to enumerate; but I may be per- 
mitted to particularise the work already alluded 
to, as a text-book in the college at Hasskeni, 
and a treatise on human anatomy, written by 
Chani Zadeh, one of the ulemah. It is a folio 
of 300 pages, with fifty-six well-executed plates. 
It is divided into three parts: the first contain- 
ing descriptive anatomy, the second physiology, 
and the third therapeutics. The difficulties 
presented by the Turkish characters have led 
many to write the language in the letters used 
by the Armenians, which form a very simple 
and elegant alphabet. The great bulk of the 
Armenians are not acquainted with their own 
language, but all speak Turkish from their 
cradle, and are accustomed to read that lan- 
guage, written in their own characters, and 
this forms what is erroneously called Armeno- 
Turkish. Almost all the religious tracts hi- 
therto published for distribution among the 
Turks are printed in this way. I have seen 
Goldsmith’s History of Rome, Young’s Night 
Thoughts, the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Sale of 
Joseph, the Passion of Christ, and other similar 
works, translated into Turkish, with Armenian 
characters. These were chiefly printed at Ve- 
nice, under the auspices of the Metacharistan 
Society. It may be added, that few Turks are 
acquainted with the Armenian characters, and 
hence the religious Armeno-Turkish tracts are 
of no use to them. Indeed, it is most probable 
that they are intended for the Armenians, who 
have more of a literary turn than the Turks, 
and who receive and read them with much 
pleasure.” 

Among other improvements, we read of a 
not unimportant one in the manufacture of 
leather, the previous low condition of which 
seems at issue with our old notions of the value 
of Turkey-slippers, saddles, &c. &c. 

“€ We accidentally (says the author) fell in 
with a Cornish man, who had been imported 
by the Turkish government to introduce the 
English mode of tanning and preparing leather. 
All the leather manufactured in Turkey is of 
the worst possible kind; and a pair of shoes 
that will last a month is almost a prodigy. In 
consequence of this poor quality of the leather, 
the troops suffered much for want of stout ser- 
viceable shoes during the last campaign against 
the Russians; and thousapds are stated to 
have been put hors de combat from this cause 
alone. To remedy this evil, the sultan has 
interested himself warmly in improving the 
quality of the leather, and has adopted a plan 
the most likely to insure success. It will, 
however, only be half-done if he stops here ; 
he should also import a score or two of first- 
rate shoemakers, to give his subjects lessons in 
the art of making a stout and serviceable shoe— 
an article not to be obtained at present in all 





Turkey. Mr. G. very civilly shewed us th 

his establishment, a waabiined the a 
processes which he proposed to employ. The 
specimens which he exhibited of sole-leather 
already finished, appeared to be of the best 
quality, and have given great satisfaction to his 
employers. He mentioned, as a remarkable 
fact, that he had much difficulty in procuring 
hides of a suitable quality, or prepared in the 
proper manner, in Turkey, and that the best 
were from Odessa, in Russia. Much use will 
be made of valonia—an article which has 
not been introduced in tanning more than 
twenty years. It is the acorn, or more strict. 
ly the cup, of an oak (Q. a@gilops), which 
grows in great abundance in Turkey, and 
is exported from thence to all parts of Eu. 
rope. There are two varieties of this ya. 
lonia: the best is small, and nearly covers the 
included acorn ; it is said to be the first produce 
of the young oaks. The valonia contains so 
much tannin that it acts too powerfully by 
itself upon the leather; and it is therefore 
ground up, and used in combination with bark. 
Mr. G. believed that the introduction of va. 
lonia into the process of tanning, although it 
greatly abridged the time and expense of the 
operation, is injurious to the quality of the lea. 
ther; and in this way he explained why the 
leather of England has so much deteriorated of 
late years from its former high reputation.” 

Of paper :—‘* At a short distance from the 
establishment of Mr. G. we visited the kiat 
hannay, or paper manufactory, which has also 
been established by the present sultan. It is 
a large building, formerly occupied by a Turk. 
ish grandee, and at his death it reverted to the 
crown. It is the practice in Turkey, as our 
readers are aware, when an officer of the go- 
vernment dies, that all his property is taken by 
the sultan, who allows the family out of it 
enough for their maintenance. This remnant 
of barbarism is attempted to be defended on 
the ground that all public officers are merely 
the stewards of the sultan, but its effects, as we 
shall shew in another place, are very injurious 
to the country. Fine writing paper was for- 
merly fabricated at this place, but when we 
visited it they were engaged in manufacturing 
merely cartridge-paper for the use of the troops. 
The process appeared to be very rude; the 
materials are cotton and hemp, and from the 
specimens we saw, little judgment seems to be 
exercised in their selection. In the court in 
front of the building sat the director of the 
establishment, complacently smoking his pipe 
under the cool shade of a tree, and evidently 
too magnificent and dignified a personage to 
attend to the details of the concern. These 
very great men, of whom there is always one, 
and sometimes more, attached to every public 
establishment in Turkey, are a serious evil. 
Entirely unacquainted with the business over 
which they are appointed to preside, they do 
harm whenever they attempt to intermeddle; 
but this fortunately is of rare occurrence. In 
any case, however, they eat the bread of idle- 
ness, and consume a great part of the profits of 
the establishment.” 

The foregoing extracts will not only convey 
an idea of the most interesting information 
furnished by the author, but pretty correctly 
indicate the truth of some of our introductory 
remarks respecting his apparent dislike to 
crowned heads and the English. We will not, 
at present, however, say more on the subject; 
but conclude with a few brief and miscellaneous 


passages. : » ; 
The state of the American navy is a question 
of national interest, which has been much dis- 
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qssed ; and we quote the author’s opinion, 
sfter he has described a sailing trial in the 
Mediterranean, between the merchant vessel 
in which he was, and the Constellation frigate. 

“ Her commander (he says) was polite 
enough to accede to our wish of testing her 
geed with our vessel, and upon a signal we 
woth made sail. The wind blew very fresh, 
and a heavy sea gave some advantage to our 
rival; in addition to which, our main-topsail- 
yard was badly sprung, which made it a matter 
of some difficulty to carry even a reefed sail. 
Under these disadvantages we commenced our 
trial of speed, under the same sail, and close 
hauled upon a wind. A short half-hour proved 
our superiority. At the commencement we 
were lying abreast of her, and to leeward, 
but had already got her into our wake, and the 
distance between us was fast increasing. This 
isnot the only occasion upon which I have seen 
our national vessels beaten by our own mer- 
chantmen, and confirms the general impression, 
that in military naval architecture our progress 
has been slow, if not retrograde, since the year 
1798. It is, we believe, conceded, that with 
regard to speed, none of our modern war-vessels 
equal those built at that period, and are con- 
fessedly behind those now built in our mer- 
chant dock-yards. This will, in all probabi- 
lity, continue to be the case as long as the naval 
constructors are directed and overruled by 
those who must necessarily be unacquainted 
with the first principles of naval architecture, 
and their duties confined within the narrow 
limits assigned to the foreman of a yard. Let 
us hope that time and experience will correct this 
error, so fatal to our future maritime power.” 

Again, after eulogising the vast means by 
which Constantinople is supplied with water, 
we have the annexed criticism on New York : 
“ The city of New York, with a population of 
more than 200,000 inhabitants, has been deli- 
lerating for years over the question — whether 
itis expedient to spend two millions of dollars 
for the purpose of introducing a copious supply 
of pure and wholesome water.’ It should 
seem that London is not the only capital where 
this natural treasure, and source of cleanliness, 
comfort, and health, is sadly neglected. 

We come to some bits of natural history. 

The shepherds about the forest of Belgrade 
“are chiefly Bulgarians ; a simple-hearted and 
virtuous, but ignorant race, who occupy the 
lowest stations in Turkey. They are meanly 
dressed, and are easily recognised by their 
black sheepskin caps. The sound of a pipe at- 
tracted our attention; and, upon examining 
the instrument, we found it to be a rude sort 
of double-flageolet, with six holes, and another 
near the end which served as a drone. It is 
not a mere idle instrument to relieve the idle 
hours of the shepherd, but serves as a help to 
regulate or restrain the motions of the flock. 
Of this the shepherd convinced me by playing 
several notes, which appeared to be immediately 
understood and obeyed by his flock.” 

At Dolmabatchi, near Constantinople, “ The 
house was pointed out to me where a large and 
fierce breed of mastiffs are still maintained as 
4 matter of state, although the sports are now 
discontinued. They are, indeed, exceedingly 
furious in their appearance, and more resemble 
wild, untamed beasts, than the humble and 
affectionate companion of man. So great is 
their strength that they have been known to 
break a man’s leg at a single blow. When 
taken out for exercise they are secured by iron 
oes - ~ requires the aid of two men, 

on eac’ si e . . . . 
diphesata” to restrain a single dog within 


The following is a secret worth knowing :— 
“In rough weather they (the fishermen of 
the Bosphorus) spread a few drops of oil on 
the surface, which permits them to see clearly 
to a great depth. I was aware that oil would 
calm the surface of the sea; but until recently 
I did not know that it rendered objects more 
distinct beneath the surface. A trinket of 
some value had been dropped out of one of the 
upper windows of our palace into the Bos- 
phorus, which at this place was ten or twelve 
feet deep. It was so small that dragging for 
it would have been perfectly fruitless ; and it 
was accordingly given up for lost, when one of 
the servants proposed to drop a little oil on the 
surface. This was acceded to, with, however, 
but faint hopes of success. To our astonish- 
ment, the trinket immediately appeared in 
sight, and was eventually recovered.” 
The effect is, indeed, very remarkable: we 
remember being informed by the captain of a 
vessel laden with oil, and which unluckily 
went down in many fathoms of deep water, 
that, in consequence of the surface of the sea 
being covered from the cargo, he, and the crew 
in the boat, saw the ship so distinctly beneath 
them, and apparently so close, that they all 
imagined they could touch her with their 
hands. A knowledge of this may be applied, 
as in the case of the trinket, to useful pur- 
poses. Our next quotation is curiously illus- 
trative of Turkish religious notions :— 
“ The enthusiasm of the Greeks has in- 
fected the sober Turks themselves; for al- 
though they abhor the Greeks and their re- 
ligion, yet they admit their saints to have been 
great and good men, and consequently suppose 
their intercession to be valuable in the other 
world. We heard, the other day, a laughable 
illustration of this superstition, if, indeed, 
there can be any thing laughable in such gross 
and humiliating ignorance. It is the custom 
among the Greek fishermen, on the anniver- 
sary of a certain saint (I believe St. Demetri), 
to form a procession, walk into the water, and 
perform many unmeaning mummeries, to pro- 
pitiate his saintship, and implore his aid and 
blessing for luck during the ensuing year. 
When the revolution broke out in Greece, the 
Greek inhabitants of the capital and its vi- 
cinity naturally abstained from all public ex- 
hibitions, and this particular ceremony was of 
course omitted. It so happened, however, that 
the fishery was extremely unproductive during 
the ensuing season, and the Turkish fishermen 
were as unfortunate as the Greeks. They at- 
tributed it to the neglect, on the part of the 
Greeks, to propitiate their patron-saint, and at 
the next anniversary actually compelled them 
to resume their customary processions, and St. 
Demetri received on that occasion the prayers 
of many a pious Turkish fisherman.” 
Export of Rum from America.—“ From in- 
formation upon which I can rely, it appears 
that in six months alone of the year 1830, 
there were shipped from the United States to 
Turkey twelve million gallons of rum. There 
is reason, however, to believe that this was an 
unusual quantity, owing to peculiar circum- 
stances; but still the annual supply is very 
great. To the honour of the Turks we should 
state, that little of this is consumed in their 
own country. It is intended for the Black 
Sea, where it is distributed over Georgia, Ar- 
menia, and Persia. In these countries we re- 
gret to add that ‘ Boston particular’ is much 
relished, notwithstanding the praiseworthy ef- 
forts of our pious and zealous missionaries.” 
A whimsical Etymology.—“ Every one knows 
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through sis env xeaw and from Cos to Stanco, 
through ss env x» 3 but we suspect the deriva- 
tion of Negropont from Eubeea is not so fami. 
liar to our readers. Its first change from Eu- 
boa was Euripus, or, as it is pronounced by the 
modern Greeks, Evripus, whence comes sis ry 
Eijgri, by contraction Neigao, corrupted into 
Neygiro, which has been finally Italianised into 
Negropont.” 

Anecdote of Byron and Lemnos. —“ This 
island, and its connexion with the accident of 
Vulcan, remind us of an anecdote of Byron, 
which we hold from a gentleman in whose pre. 
sence it occurred, and which illustrates, in a 
striking degree, how continually his thoughts 
dwelt upon the trifling deformity in one of his 
feet. The person alluded to mentioned, that 
in America there was a current report that his 
lordship had gone to Greece, and had selected 
Lemnos for his residence. ‘It was no doubt 
intended as a sneer at my misfortune,’ replied 
Byron, and immediately changed the conver- 
sation.” 

On the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus is a 
lofty mountain and landmark, called the Gi- 
ant’s Cave, which our traveller visited, and of 
which he gives the following account : 

** Our coffee was served up by a stout, fero- 
cious-looking dervis, whose high conical white 
hat was not the least grotesque part of his 
dress. His bare legs were swelled up to a 
frightful size by some disease analogous to ele- 
phantiasis, doubtless the effect of intemperance. 
These dervises correspond in some measure to 
the monks of Catholic countries, except that 
they do not take the vow of celibacy. Like 
their European brethren, they have in general 
but ragged reputations, with the exception here 
and there of one of superior sanctity, who is 
much caressed and idolised by the old ladies of 
both sexes. Upon expressing a wish to see the 
grave, which was the chief object of our visit, 
the dervise unlocked a door behind the chapel, 
and with sundry mysterious signs and gesticu- 
lations invited us to enter. The enclosure is 
about sixty feet by thirty, and is surrounded 
by a high stone wall. Occupying the greatest 
part of this enclosure is a flower-bed fifty feet 
in length, with a turbaned stone at each end, 
and this is generally believed to be the grave of 
a giant. A narrow path permitted us to walk 
entirely round the raised central part, and to 
marvel at the size of this wonderful saint.” 

‘“¢ Our filthy friend the dervise had the kind. 
ness to enlighten our ignorance on the subject 
of the huge man-monster whose remains are 
supposed to have mouldered beneath this spot. 
His name was Hooshah, os Yooshah, corre- 
sponding to Joshua or Jesus. He was a nephew 
of Moses, or, in other words, a son of Aaron, a 
mighty prophet, and second only to Mohammed 
himself, for all prayers or supplications passed 
through him directly to the Deity. The der- 
vise further instructed us that a part only, 
namely the head and shoulders, of the prophet 
reposed here; but with all the discretion of a 
person who is in possession of an important 
secret, he evaded our inquiries as to what dis- 
position had been made of the remainder of the 
prophet’s body. A favourite recreation of this 
prophet was to sit down on this mountain and 
wash his feet in the Bosphorus, which flows at 
its base a mile distant. Another of his amuse- 
ments was to sit down in the Bosphorus, block 
up the water from the Euxine with his back, 
and when it had reached up to his shoulders he 
would suddenly jump up, and the now freed 
waters would produce sad deluges, which mo_ 
dern geologists have thought proper to attri 
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ance of a mortise in the marble at one end of 
the grave, one of our ‘companions’ suggested 
that a cross may have once been erected here, 
and that’ in fact the Turks have only taken at 
second hand a pseudo Christian superstition. 
In) point of fact, however, the origin of this 
monstrous fable goes back to a more remote 
period than the Turkish, or even Greek em- 
pire, and is simply a pagan idolatry under a 
new name. The earliest, and of course the 
most authentic accounts, make it to be the 
grave of Amycus, a sachem or king of Bithynia, 
who was in the habit of levying a toll upon 
every canoe which passed up the Bosphorus ; 
and being a man of t personal prowess, he 
was enabled to enforce his demands, like one of 
Homer’s heroes, with his ponderous fists. He 
met finally with his death in a boxing-match 
with one of the lucida sidera of those days, the 
celebrated Pollux. The whole story is detailed 
at length in the Argonautica of Apollonius, 
and is one of those amusing and instructive 
incidents which are so requisite to be learned 
by the finished scholar. Other authorities, 
among whom we may mention Dionysius of 
Byzantium, a familiar author to most of our 
readers, has given another version of the story. 
Honest Dionysius solemnly avers that this spot 
is the true and genuine bed of Hercules. ‘ Her- 
culis KAINH hoc est lectus.’ ” 

Neat wood.cuts illustrate the text ; to which 
we purpose reverting in our next Gazette. 





Nurse. M‘Vourneen’s Story. 18mo. pp. 33. 
Dublin, 1833, Tims ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
and Hatchard and Son, London; Waugh 
and Innes, Edinburgh. 

A Tovucuine and beautiful little story, which 

we cannot commend too much as a model of 

nature and simplicity. It has struck us the 
more from our being exceedingly tired of the 
morbid exaggeration which has now become the 
commonplace for pathos and effect. All that 

taste previously avoided has overrun the 
realm of fiction and didactic literature. Every 
symptom and pang of a deathbed—every con- 
tortion and agony of a murder—every filthy 
and disgusting blot upon the fair page of 
humanity, must be minutely detailed in order 
to excite our sympathies. Not so our worthy 

Nurse M‘Vourneen, who thus opens her un- 

adorned and affecting narrative. 

‘© Nothing was ever so surprising to me, 
through the whole of my days, as the little I 
see of a tenderness of feeling in human kind, 
one to the other. And, after all, one would 
think it was quite easy and natural to the 
heart to wish to make one’s fellow creature 
happy, no matter whether it was a Christian, 
or the dumb brute that eats grass —aye, sup- 
posing it was an ugly black clock, or a terrible 
frog, that one would screech at, and run a 
hundred miles from. If people would only 
consider that they never have a welcome for 
the smallest cross or trouble that walks into 
their own house, even when it comes at his 
bidding, who knows best, but are glad to get 
shut of it the minute they can—I say, if they 
would only consider all this, and reason cases 
with themselves, they might take a thought, 
and not out of mere wilfulness put any of it on 
others, who have as great a misliking for it as 
themselves? And why wouldn’t they? And 
why wouldn’t there be justice for the weak as 
well as the strong? And why should the 
heart be made sore by them that can feel one 
beating in their own breasts; considering al- 
ways, that there is no cure for it, as far as I 
could ever hear, when one of God’s creatures 
gives the sting to another? But it is a folly 


for the like of me to be finding fault with what 
is far above my capability to mend, only I can’t 
help thinking how odd it is that unnaturalness 
can run away with people as it does; and I 
wish that some I once knew would have been 
let live and die, just depending on the will of 
the great God for any sorrow he might see 
good to send, if the like was in store for them ; 
and that their own flesh and blood had not 
hunted out bitterness for them, and made their 
bed so hard and uncomfortable, that they who 
loved them, and had a right to love them, could 
not help welcoming the cold grave as a happy 
lie-down for them.” 

She then tells her tale, of a happy couple, an 
only child, and a second marriage ; which is 
altogether so like truth, and so well told, that 
wé advise those parents who approve of our 
opinions to make a family-book of this very 
slight but interesting production; and our 
writers to study it as an admirable hint towards 
the correction of the prevailing fault in com- 
positions to which we have alluded. 











Mothers and Sons. By the Author of “ Hy- 
acinth O’Gara,”’ &c. 12mo. pp. 297. Same 
publishers. 

A LARGER work by the same able hand, which 
draws a heart-rending picture of the state of 
Ireland, with its resistance to cess, and tithes, 
and rent —its discontent and turbulence —its 
secret associations—and its midnight, and, what 
is worse, its mid-day murders, which the gist 
of the tale mainly attributes to the influence of 
the Romish religion and priesthood. Into this 
question in any form, however, we would not 
enter ; and far less are we disposed to do so in 
criticising a work of fiction, though possibly it 
may look for its materials to things actually 
existing. Like the rest of the world, we can 
only express our wonder at the never-ending 
troubles, and consequent sorrows, of this un- 
happy country; and lament that what Provi- 
dence has made so fair, should be so utterly 
blasted by the madness of its people, all the 
prodigal gifts of nature wasted, and the plenti- 
ful sources of happiness and blessings turned 
into bitterness and gall. 

Abstaining from any opinion on its political 
bias, which is strongly Protestant, and in 
favour of the established church, we must say, 
that this is a powerfully written and deeply 
tragic volume. Even if highly coloured, it is 
too charactexistic not to afford abundant grounds 
for reflection and regret: would that it might 
produce a good effect in Ireland! but we fear 
that it shocks the opponents of the system it is 
meant to support too severely to be likely to 
do more than add oil to the flame which already 
consumes its peace and prosperity, and renders 
it an opprobrium to civilised Europe. We 
will merely copy two or three insulated parts 
to shew the nature of the author’s principles, 
and his mode of impressing them. The fol- 
lowing is a graphic description of a maternal 
letter, the lady being desirous of securing a fat 
church preferment for the lover of her daughter, 
whose conscientious scruples forbade his accept- 
ance of the boon. He had written for a de- 
cisive answer, and— 

‘“* The lady was extremely puzzled to know 
how to act on such an unexpected failure of all 
her best digested plans ; and could only muster 
sufficient resolution to avoid any precipitate 
measure, on either side, till she had duly 
weighed every circumstance with all its practi- 
cabilities, probabilities, and possibilities. * * 
At all events Dromarran was not yet vacant ; 
and it was worth waiting to see if his ridiculous 





scruples might not give way before the temp- 


eee ere << 
tation of six hundred a-year, absolutely begging 
to walk into his pocket. She therefore an. 
swered by a long and sentimental essay on 


various subjects. She talked of feelings in 
general, and of her own feelings in particu. 
lar. Then, of dear Anne’s feelings, and Mr. 
Staunton’s feelings, which, we must advertise 
our readers, had never been heard of or sys. 
pected before. She next made a long digression 
in admiration of Mrs. Tudor’s disinterested. 
ness, and other polysyllables; then devoted a 
page to filial duty, another to maternal tender. 
ness, preached a little on being ‘ righteous 
overmuch,’ again resumed the subject of feel. 
ings, and concluded by requesting him not to 
insist upon an answer from dear Anne at the 
present, whose feelings, like her own, when 
excited were intense, even to agony; and also 
requesting him to absent himself from Staun. 
ton Grove for a few weeks until the feelings of 
all the family had subsided into their usual 
channel. This unmeaning rhapsody, which at 
any other time would have appeared in its true 
light of downright nonsense to Richard Woode. 
house, was on the present occasion regarded 
by him in a very different light. Having got 
something like a reprieve, instead of the death. 
warrant which he expected, he was too happy 
to think of criticising the terms in which it 
was conveyed.” 

We have next a group of the tenantry of 
Lord Rothallan —a liberal, a patriot, and a 
decided enemy to the church, which “ recom. 
mended him to the favour of the priests; con- 
sequently, the people were taught to regard 
him as a staunch friend to Ireland —as one of 
their stoutest champions, who was always at 
his post in the House of Lords, to speak in 
their favour and watch over their interests, 
and hinder them from being oppressed by their 
enemies. Individual grievances were thus 
overlooked, or forgotten in the admiration of 
his exertions for the general good; and the 
palpable variance between his sayings and 
doings seemed never to have raised a suspicion 
of his insincerity. He was certainly loud in 
his complaints and vehement in his protests 
against the injuries inflicted on Ireland, but he 
did nothing to remedy them in the manage. 
ment of his own property. On the contrary, 
he pursued the same system with those who 
professed no interest in the people farther than 
as they were the means of supplying them with 
money. To give one instance, out of half a 
hundred: — Many of his most respectable 
tenants were, as leases dropped, reduced to 
poverty, by the endless subdivision of their 
farms to increase the number of forty-shilling 
freeholders ; and on the passing of the relief- 
bill, when these were suddenly discovered to 
be a nuisance, they were, as opportunity offer- 
ed, turned out of their miserable holdings, and 
permitted to seek their fortunes wherever fancy 
might direct them. But, to counterbalance 
such errors in judgment, from which even 
patriots are not always free, he had subscribed 
to the building or repairing of Popish chapels, 
discountenanced scriptural education, eulogised 
the priests, abused the lazy and luxurious 
drones of the established church, and dealt 
out his promises unsparingly of wonders that, 
at some period or other, were to be achieved 
either for the people or by the people, which 
would bring lasting peace and prosperity to 
Ireland. A few demurrers, among whom 
Winny Garland was the loudest and the most 
incredulous, ventured, at times, to doubt that 
these promises would ever be fulfilled; but 
still the general opinion was in his favour, 
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ience. In this respect the Rathallan 
tenantry are a very fair sample of the lower 
order of Irish, in the main. They are justly 
acknowledged to possess intelligence, and 
shrewdness, and wit, and talent; and we, 
moreover, can vouch that they have a quick 
sense of self-interest, and cannot be easily 
overreached in any of the every-day transac- 
tins between man and man; and yet, after 
all, there is a peculiarity in the structure of 
their minds, which, in a great measure, neu- 
tralises all these advantages. We have in 
vain puzzled ourselves to find a word by which 
to describe this quality, or the absence of a 
quality. Credulity comes nearest to our idea, 
but it will not mean all we wish to express ; 
we are, therefore, obliged to coin a word, and 
to designate this nationai characteristic by the 
tam dupishness. To trust implicitly, where 
one trusts at all, is the impulse of a generous 
mind; and though its confidence might, in all 
probability, be often abused, still we would 
prefer it, as a national trait, to the calculating 
suspicion which would banish confidence from 
human intercourse. But the Irish carry this 
laudable feeling to an excess which degenerates 
into something like infatuation ; for no failure 
of execution, no violation of promise, no deser- 
tion of principle, no exhibition of selfishness— 
nothing short of barefaced treachery, will in- 
duce them to withdraw their confidence, pro- 
vided the object who has gained it still un- 
blushingly vindicates his integrity or his disin- 
terestedness, declares his willingness to sacrifice 
himself on the altars of his country, or appeals 
to their sympathy for unknown sufferings, and 
privations, and losses endured in their cause ; 
and even if the idol of to-day be, by any acci- 
dent, displaced, the pedestal is not long vacant. 
Ireland produces an inexhaustible supply of 
such commodities, for which the demand is 
always brisk ; and the new comer has only to 
play the same fantastic tricks, repeat the same 
phrases, bewail the same grievances, denounce 
the same enemies, and promise the same won- 
ders, which all his predecessors have played, 
repeated, bewailed, denounced, and promised, 
from time immemorial ; and in return he is 
worshipped with the same ardent devotion, and 
trusted with the same confiding steadfastness. 
In fact, they are a nation of dupes —the wil- 
ling, ready-made dupes of every bankrupt in 
fortune or character who has skill to turn their 
credulity to his own private gain. They can 
live upon promises; and provided they are 
plied with them in proportion to their desires, 
they seldom require any thing more substan- 
tial. A glittering shadow flitting before them 
in dim futurity will easily induce them to 
forego some present good; and though disap- 
pointed over and over again, they return to 

pursuit under a fresh leader, undis- 
mayed by difficulties and undejected by former 
failures, * + - * * 
The landlord’s prejudices could not long escape 
the penetration of that order always on the 
watch to improve the mistakes of men in 
power to their own advantage. The priests 
either gave pretty broad hints or spoke boldly 
out, according to the commands of their supe- 
nors or their own hostile feeling. A system 
of exclusive dealing was, as a preliminary 
measure, vigorously enforced ; and by degrees 
Persecution of every kind — literal, downright 
Persecution, sometimes even unto blood, against 
which there was no protection — was unremit- 
Ungly carried on. In this extremity, the Pro- 
testants naturally turned their eyes to distant 
settlements, and numbers determined on emi- 
gration. In former years an adventurous 





person, or a family unprovided with the means 
of support at home, had crossed the Atlantic 
in search of better fortune; but early in this 
spring one hundred and thirty-five individuals 
from the parish of Rathallan, young and old— 
many of them most respectable yeomen, with 
large families, whose ancestors had maintained 
their ground through all the disturbances of 
this proverbially disturbed country, and had 
often jeoparded their lives in defence of their 
landlords—prepared to undergo all the exag- 
gerated dangers of a long sea-voyage, and all 
the certain hardships and privations attending 
Canadian settlers, as a happy exchange for the 
worse evils awaiting them at home. Nor was 
the spirit of emigration confined to the Rath- 
allan estate: it extended over a large district 
belonging to proprietors differing, it might be, 
in religion or politics, but all agreeing in the 
one system of discouraging a Protestant te- 
nantry. Yet some of these gentlemen bewailed 
the loss of so many loyal subjects as a public 
calamity, and execrated the men and measures 
which led to so lamentable a result ;—but they 
did nothing else. Noman, however sentimen- 
tal his lamentations or gloomy his forebodings, 
was found willing to sacrifice a few hundreds, 
or even a few pounds in the year, to induce 
those on whom they could rely in the hour of 
danger to remain and cultivate his lands. The 
undiminished sum of the rent-roll was para- 
mount to every other consideration. They 
were allowed to take their departure, with the 
bitter feeling of undeserved neglect, and leave 
their habitations to be occupied, for the most 
part, by those whose many excellent qualities 
are easily converted into engines of mischief, 
under the unholy influence of men to whom 
promises are as the idle wind, and on whom 
the solemn obligations of an oath has as little 
hold as the green withes upon the arms of the 
Hebrew champion. It must be confessed that 
there were a few restless spirits who would 
have been discontented in any situation, and 
who, from the mere love of change, would have 
rejected every offer of accommodation, if made ; 
and their example was cited as an excuse for 
not using efforts towards inducing the stay of 
others. But in most instances a very small 
abatement of rent, or the adjourned visit of 
the driver, or the addition of a few acres to a 
worn-out farmer, or even the promise of pro- 
tection, was all that was necessary to encourage 
them to bear their present inconveniences with 
the hope that better days might yet dawn, even 
upon poor Ireland.” 

We shall only add, that most of the charac- 
ters are strikingly drawn: Demmy, a serving- 
girl, very original; Lady Rathallan, a divorced 
wife, replete with affecting traits, and the 
death of her first-born powerfully pathetic. 





The Etheringtons. 12mo. pp. 143. London, 
1833. Wightman. 
Tuts week is productive of Irish tales: this is 
another, done in London, and of a strong reli- 
gious tendency. It is the story of a young 
man misled from his virtuous tendencies by a 
too secure reliance on himself; and though 
more in the usual line than the foregoing, is 
not without effect and interest. 








Songs of the Press and other Poems, relative to 
the Art of Printing. Original and Selected. 
12mo. pp. 120. London, 1833, Simpkin and 
Marshall; Nottingham, Kirk. 

A COLLECTION of songs, &c. chiefly written 

by ‘* men of letters,” containing a good deal 

about “the liberty of the press,’? which is 
sufficiently displayed in the liberty here taken 











of exposing the members of the craft. The 
editor (Mr. C. H. Timperley, a compositor, 
and author of several respectable pieces in the 
collection,) says, in his preface, “* the work is 
intended for circulation chiefly amongst the 
profession; and, as many journeymen printers, 
from the nature of their business, may be 
critics of no ordinary acumen, it is hoped they 
cannot but judge favourably of those pieces 
that have been written by brother typos.”’ 

This looks like a self-paid compliment <o the 
work — for that must be a truly great pro- 
duction of which ‘ critics of no ordinary acu- 
men cannot but speak favourably.” But, 
without saying any thing about the acumen, it 
is true that ali printers are critics — that is, 
the compositors ; for the pressman is a being of 
a distinct caste — a sensible man, who confines 
his criticism to the ‘ frothy productions” of 
Whitbread, Calvert, and others — indeed, he 
may be called the true sup-porter of the press. 
But the compositors, as before stated, are all 
critics; and he is a rare and fortunate writer 
who entirely pleases them. It is common for 
authors to deem themselves safe from con- 
demnation till they come before the vile re. 
viewers; but many a luckless wight is unhe. 
sitatingly d—d by the typos before his book is 
out of their hands—and especially if he write a 
miserable scrawl, which is too commonly the 
case. 

The present volume contains many amusing 
pieces, and a few of a somewhat higher order ; 
but much of the humour of the comic attempts 
will, of course, be best appreciated by printers. 
Those, however, who feel curious about the 
secrets of the printing-house, may, with the 
aid of a list of technicalities at the end of the 
book, be somewhat gratified by reading these 
Songs; but we must add, that the woodcut to 
the ‘* Foul Proof”? conveys a very poor idea 
of a composing-room — the men look more like 
a set of shoemakers than modern compositors ; 
and we doubt if there are as many pairs of 
unmentionables to be found in the whole bu- 
siness. 

Most of the pieces have appeared before, 
though perhaps few of the readers of the Lit. 
Gaz. have met with them. Of the more serious 
portion, we like the “ Corn-Law Rhymer’s” 
productions, which display the writer’s usual 
excited feeling and strong energy. 

As a “ professional” quotation, we give the 
** Hot Letter Evils,” to which we have sup- 
plied a few explanatory notes. We will just 
preface the extract by explaining that the 
types, when a sheet is printed off, are sepa- 
rated again into single letters, which is called 
distributing, and which is always done while 
they are wet. To dry them speedily, if there 
be an opportunity, they are placed before a fire; 
and the following lines allude to the danger of 
incautiously “ composing” them again while 
warm, when the poisonous materials used in 
casting the types sometimes affect the hands so 
much as to render them totally useless. We 
are sorry to say that we know of several un- 
fortunate sufferers from this cause, who are 
principally supported by their fellow-workmen 
and the funds of the Printers’ Pension Society. 


** Hot Letter Evils. From ‘The Composing Room.’ 
By a Compositor. 

And now behold a sight, which here appears 
As seldom as a file of grenadiers— 
A Chelsea pensioner (a Typo bred) 
Sports in Composing Room his blue and red~ 
Three corner’d hat, with modest black cockade, 
And narrow gold lace on its laid. 
Poor F——! I knew him well in years gone by; 
None brisker at a finish or a fly ; (1) 





(1) Spree. 
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Frolic and fun with him were hand and glove : 
Care flew before them, fearful of a shove. 
Alas! where now ’s the vigour then discern’d? 
Our former type is to a shadow turn’d; 
‘Though to short sights he may seem vig’rous, able, 
And not a little fierce and formidable. 
So, from red embers, in a common grate, 
Fancy may striking images create; 
But near inspection will not be decoy’d: 
Their is gone, their stamina ’s destroy’d ! 
He todlles to the office, not to work— 
He can compose no more than the Grand Turk ; 
But converse wakes the old man’s torpid mind, 
Brings forward scenes which long had hung behind, 
Gives energetic action to his brain, 
And makes him, for a moment, live again. 
The old campaigner tells of duties done, 
Privations suffer’d, and engagements won ; 
How hen-roosts suffer’d, and the quick decrease 
Of sheep and grunters, turkeys, ducks, and geese, 
When foragers, detach’d from his brigade, 
Purveying visits to the farm-yards paid. 
Return’d—when war to peace again gave place— 
How he resum’d composing-stick (2) and case ; (3) 
Work’d for this master-printer, or for that ; 
But never felt encumber’d with his fut. (4) 
Till on one winter’s day our martial friend, 
(And let all tyros to this fact attend), 
Whether in field or in the office, bold— 
In spite of aching fingers, wet, and cold, 
Distributes of old pica a full case, 
And longs the letter to compose and space. 
With cautious steps, and bending with its weight, 
He bears th’ o’erflowing case towards the grate, 
And—ignorant misfortune was so nigh— 
Leaves it before a rousing fire to dry. 


Now to his stick the turn-screw he applies, 
And makes the measure (5) to the proper size; 
The four-to-pica deads (6) from draw’r brings forth, 
And tries to guess how much the job is worth; 
Looks o’er his copy, under jigger (7) lays it, 
Where’t seems, like tombstone, to exclaim—<‘ Hic jacet.’ 
Forthwith to rub his hands, his sides to beat, 
He labours to produce increase of heat ; 
Then first he thought * To set (8) my letter hot 
Is a most famous counteracting plot 
Against th’ united pow’r of Cold and Frost; 
or shall this opportunity be lost.’ 
O, thou unfort’nate, soft, misguided youth ! 
Would that this thought had leapt into thy mouth, 
‘Then, in loud accents, vigorously sprung 
Amongst thy fellow-workmen, from thy tongue ! 
Appris’d of such intention, scarce a 
But would have shouted—* Do it not! ’tis bad !’ 
But Fate forbade F—— to disclose his aim; 
And no one noticed him—when forth he came 
To bear the ‘ hot-baked’ letter to his frame—(9) 
Impetuous, reckless, injudicious man ! 
Would thou hadst known the danger of thy plan! 
Then wouldst thou ne’er have mourn’d this rash 
exploit— 
This want of k ledge—this contempt of thought. 
Now heat intense—approaching to a flame— 
Thus rapidly approaching to his frame, 
Wet quads (10) on bulk begin to smoke and hiss, 
In petit imitation (not amiss) 
Of carman’s whistle or a serpent’s hiss ; 
Two wooden galleys (11) faintly murmur ‘ fire!’ 
And, as he enters, cautiously retire; 
A candle, hanging on a nail for night, 
Dissolves away in agony and fright— 
Unlit—in winter, and the broad day-light ! 
The conscious copy, shrinking from the heat, 
Prepar’d to make precipitate retreat, 
And would have cut—like an absconding ¢ nigger,’ 
But for detainer lodg’d by gaoler Jigger. 
Still—all these omens wholly unobserv’d — 
Our hero never from his purpose swerved. 
His eggs were hot when he to set — 
But hens pursue a quite contrary plan— 
A proof that hens set better than a man. 
This fact, alas! hereafter will appear 
Glaring as throttle cut from ear to ear; 
And calculated, like that sight, to stir 
Up due compassion for the sufferer. 
In energetic force, his heart and soul 
Claps on to work—resolv’d to raise the poll ; (12) 
With matter copy vaccinates his eye, 
And o’er the case his rapid fingers fly : 
Instant into his stick the letters come, 
‘Touch’d by his two fore-fingers and his thumb. 
The rule (13) receives them with a brazen grin, 
And wonders how so fast they tumble in! 
Withdrawn, and plac’d on four-to-pica lead, 
Thus Setting-rule (13) to his companion said:— 








(2) In which the types are arranged in lines. 

(3) Containing the types. 

(4) Advantageous work is called fat—disadvantageous, 
lean. (5) Length of the line. 

(6) Slips of lead put between the lines. : 

(7) A weight tied to a string. (8) Composing. 


(9) A kind of desk at which the compositor stands. 

(10) Blanks used at the ends of short lines. 

(11) Slips of wood on which the types when composed 
then called matter) are placed. 


(12) Amount of earnings. 
in composing, shifted with 





(13) A piece of brass used 
every line. 


« Wisdom, we know, hath been set forth by owls; 
But when had swiftness aught to do with F——?” 
Just then he felt a twitch—and off he flew, 
To hold with Lead an interview— 

« I never had, dear Lead, such strange misgiving, 
Since in this way of life I’ve got my living.’ 
Again F——’s thumb and finger draws him out, 
And puts both speech and 5) er to the rout; 
For Setting-rule’s inramediately transferr’d 

To the next line—on top of Lead the Third. 

I hate, as garment made of shreds and patches, 

A speech deliver’d thus by fits and snatches: 

Let fools report the follies of a fool— 

I shall no longer follow Setting-rule. 

Now I’m engag’d in simile pursuit— 

I take, for instance, a dead goose’s foot: 

If thus I pull the leaders, each one knows 

I cause undoubted movement in the toes; 

But stick this foot in roof of giblet pie, 

By heat of oven shrivell’d up and dry, 

The play of sinew and of /eader’s o’er— 

Their ‘ occupation’s gan Oe act no more. 
*T was pretty much the same with F——, that goose! 
By heat our friend entirely lost the use 

Of Manus, clerk-o’-th’-works to all he plann’d— 
His foreman picker (14) and his right-hand hand! 

What then remains—but that we drop a smile 

(Or bid that outside fare get down awhile, 

As, up the hill, we draw a single tear) 

For F——’s affliction now recorded here ? 

Yet wherefore has the author box’d his brains, 
And plagued himself and readers with his strains ? 
Not (like a mere stone-mason) to cut in 

An epitaph concerning death and sin, 

Gn some man’s grave-stone—rais’d his friends to please, 
And tell his name, his age, and his disease ; 
While he who to peruse it feels inclined, 

Must makea eT that same stone to find. 
No! Gentlemen of the Composing Room ! 

Our art can hand down to the day of doom, 

And ae into a thousand hands at once— 

To please the knowing, and inform the dunce— 
This simple tale, how r F—— lost his hand, 
Merely because he did not understand 

Why heated types (from which our sinews shrink) 
Are never touch’d by Typos who can think. 
Unborn compositors—not yet bespoke— 

F——’s typographic paralytic stroke 

Shall read of, and exclaim—* This is no joke!’ 
Type dried by fire they'll not be hot upon it, 
But wait until one might compose a sonnet 

(I mean not in the spirit, but with Zetters), 

And then attack their game like true-bred Setters!” 


In fairness we ought to add, that though 
this work exhibits talent, it does not display 
the full ability of those who feel 5 

«« The proud distinction of the printer’s name” — 

a distinction of which, perhaps, they have 
more reason te be proud than is generally sup- 
posed, or than may be known to the editor 
of these Songs, from his not being one of the 
London printers— for, to say nothing of Dr. 
Franklin, and numerous other eminent men of 
by-gone times, they can boast in the present 
day of many well-known names in literature, 
science, &c., who have studied their “ art and 
mystery.”” Among these may be enumerated 
Richard Taylor, F.S.A.; A. J. Valpy, A.M.; 
Dr. Nuttall, LL.D.; and the following, most 
of whom, if not all of them, have ** stood at 
their case” —Andrew Picken, Cornelius Webb, 
Wooller (the “ Black Dwarf,’ who, we are 
told, used to take the composing-stick in his 
hand, and set up his articles himself without 
MS.), Nichols, Tymms, J. S. Buckingham, 
M.P., Keeley, Wilson, Davidge, and a host of 
others as well known.* In short, we know 
that Blackwood, Fraser, the Gents. Mag., and 
most of the other periodicals, frequently send 
forth the literary productions of the members 
of this profession; and, instead of displaying 
any feeling of opposition or jealousy towards 
them, we would rather cordially encourage 
them in their efforts. 





: (14) Composing is technically termed picking up the 
ES 


* In justice to our own worthy printer, we ought to 
mention that Mr. John Stevens was for ten years in 
Mr. Moyes's office, in which he served his apprenticeship, 
and during the greater part of that time was corrector of 
the press: afterwards, following the steps of his father, 
he became an admired Baptist minister: Mr. Stevens was 
also a good Biblical scholar. 


et 
Fragment of the Journal of a Tour through 


Persia in 1820. By Peter Gordon. 
pp. 126. Ford, Islington. 


12mo. 


A voyraGE from Calcutta to Ochotsk in Sibe- 
ria, some travels in that country, and an over. 
land journey through parts of the Russian and 


Persian dominions, furnish the materials for 
this fragment; which accidents seem to have 
prevented from being a larger and more in. 
teresting work. As it is, it is almost a dry 


journal, kept by an individual who traversed 


these strange lands, distributing religious 
tracts; and even the parts he has noticed, 
might have furnished a traveller of another 
character with plenty to make respectable 
quartos and honest octavos. Our author, 
however, seldom observes, dissertates, or spe. 
culates: his journey was before him—a hill was 
a hill, a desert a desert, a city a city, a post a 
post, and the distance of one place from ano. 
ther so much. His style is that of a man only 
slightly educated; but in the midst of ortho. 
graphic errors and general sterility, he exhibits 
a straight-forwardness and Christian benevo. 
lence of purpose which recommend him to 
our notice; and we select half-a-dozen of his 
observations, to shew that he was not destitute 
of acuteness when he chose to exercise his 
faculty. 

In Siberia he was a guest at a marriage. 
“ The bride’s portion consisted of several large 
trunks of clothes, between each article of which 
was placed a piece of money, a state bed, a 
toilet table, several idols, &c. &c. The com- 
pany consisted of her relations, who bewailed 
her loss in plaintive strains.’”? The next day, 
‘the bridegroom came to demand the lady. 
After kissing all her friends, she came out 
crying ; a carpet was spread, on which she 
kneeled and prostrated herself, kissing the feet 
of her father, mother, and husband, who suc- 
cessively presented to her an image of the 
Virgin Mary.” And there was a dinner, 
‘¢ where above a hundred persons were present, 
ladies and gentlemen seated separately as 
usual: the dinner consisted of soups, cold 
meats, pastry, with beer, wine, and spirits, 
and lasted five hours; in the evening a ball, 
about seventy ladies present, dressed very well 
in silks, muslins, &c.’? And what might 
tempt some of our aldermen to go thither, he 
adds, ‘“* At Jakut weddings the greatest eaters 
are always particularly invited.” ; 

Travelling here in the severe weather is 
almost too much for the human frame. The 
author says : : 

“ My chief sustenance was tea, morning 
and evening—as it is difficult to digest solid 
food in the constant violent shaking we en- 
dured: travellers usually provide themselves 
with small frozen patties, which, on arriving 
at the post-house, they have only to boil in 
order to make a good soup: the post-house 
supplies travellers gratis, but black bread is all 
that you can depend on finding ; sometimes 
you may get milk or quass, and occasionally 
meat and eggs.” 

The following is of mercantile interest :— 

“¢ Kiachta, properly so called, is a village on 
the very chevaux de frise which marks the 
Russian Chinese boundary; it contains 4 
church, a bazaar, or set of warehouses, a public 
office and guard-house, and a dozen merchants 
houses; no other person is allowed to reside 
there, and it can be visited only by permission 
of the director. The other part of Kiachta, 
or Trinity, is five versts distant from the 
trading port, and may contain five hundred 
souls, officers, military, and bourgeois, both 








Boriat and Russian. ‘The Chinese village 
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just across the barrier; its gate is not a mile 
fom that of Kiachta; it contains three hun- 
dred men—not a single female—the garrison 
consists of Mongols, but the governor is 
mandarin, changed every three years. * 
The commerce of Kiachta is in the hands of 
about forty-five copets of the first guild, most of 
whom reside at Moscow, and send a clerk with 
an annual adventure, sea-otters, foxes, sables, 
squirrels, and other furs, English, German, and 
coarse Russian woollens; metals, cattle, and 
corn, are their staples, bullion and gunpowder 
are smuggled ; some years a million arsheens of 
woollens have been disposed of. On the other 
side, the whole of the trade is in the hands 
of nine merchants, who employ about three 
thousand Chinese and Mongols, many of whom 
speak Russ, which is the only medium of in- 
tercourse; the supply of tea is 66,000 chests 
of 66 to 80lbs. each, above one-tenth part of 
which may be bloom, the remainder black : 
the flavour of the Kiachta teas is very superior 
to those procured from Canton; perhaps the 
voyage injures it. The Russians are very care- 
ful of the tea whilst in packages, and take 
great pains to extract the flavour, and to drink 
it in perfection. A considerable quantity of 
blue and yellow nankeen, some silk, and coarse 
sugar-candy, are the other staples. The white 
month is the fair time, but throughout the 
year there is some business going on. The 
annual amount of imports on either side is said 
to be about twelve millions rubles: it is not less. 
The duties are high on both sides, but the 
other regulations and restrictions do more in- 
jury to the trade. Tea pays the czar about a 
tuble the pound : the entire revenue he draws 
from this trade may amount to a million rubles 
per annum.”’ 

The Boriats, here mentioned, have at least 
one singular economical custom, to save them 
the trouble of saying their prayers ! 

“The Kumba, (says our informant) or 
chief priest, is the fattest man I ever saw ; 
corporeal dimension is the qualification for 
the office; he has a wooden house and a 
tent, in each of which there is an altar. 
He possesses a very fine and numerous flock 
of sheep, We had brought him some bread, 
and he entertained us with koumis and 
tea. He had not been able to visit the temple, 
which is about five versts from his house, for 
some months; and was anxious for snow, 
being able to go there only in a sledge, on ac- 
count of his size. The place of worship con- 
sists of about a dozen wooden buildings of 
different sizes, placed near to each other ; the 
inside of the largest greatly resembles our own 
places of worship. ‘Their ideas of matter and 
motion have led to modes of praying cheaper 
than the candle-worship of the Russian, and 
less troublesome than counting beads, as some 
of the Greek clergy do, when in company: the 
Boriat procures a nom written on a long strip 
of paper, and suspends it where it will be 
moved by the wind, passengers, &c.: or rolls 
it round the barrel of a small windmill, such as 
1s frequently placed in gardens to frighten the 
birds ; one Stage contains about a hundred of 

ese praying mills ; and the roof of the chapel 

80 Many prayers pendant, that no one can 
move a step without also moving petitions. 

ear the door is a case which turns on a 
vertical axis containing the books of their law, 
secured from inspection by iron bands, but 
easily put in motion, together with a number 
of bells and pendants.” 

Praying by means of the wind, or more 


a 
* 


only by a windmill, is indeed a novelty 


worship; and it may be worthy of 








ee ro 
the attention of our fashionable world, and all 
who prefer their own ease to every other con- 
sideration. But the Siberians have other odd 
notions. 

“‘ Taking tea at one post-house, the over- 
seer, speaking of Speranski, said, ‘ Yes, he is a 
good man, God bless him, he is doing a great 
deal of good and making many alterations; but 
it won’t do; he'll soon find out his mistake ; 
he knows how to act with the Russians, but 
that won’t do in Siberia. What do you think ? 
—a man cannot be punished now without first 
trying him: it won’t answer. Siberia is now 
just like a republic—there will be no living in 
~~ = * The severe frost was 46 of 
Reaumur, the mercury freezing. We could 
not drive as fast as usual, the horses’ nostrils 
being choaked with ice, which made it neces- 
sary to stop frequently and rub it off. The 
drivers also, though the hardiest fellows in the 
country, seldom came in without having their 
cheeks frozen to ice ; this sometimes happened 
before they had been out ten minutes. They 
would say, ‘ Never mind, it is not the first 
time.’ Sometimes, when at the end of the 
stage, and about to thaw them with snow, 
they would think of the pain they were about 
to undergo; but three-halfpence for them. 
selves would counterbalance the evil, and 
another penny brought forth exclamations of 
rapture. How happy they were to have met 
with such a fine man, such a nice merchant; 
or, with his grace, a title of courtesy given to 
merchants and others by their inferiors.” 

Now to Persia.—Between Koshan and Is- 
pahan. 

“The rocks are of very various sub- 
stances ; many appear to be, as I hear is 
actually the case, mere mountains of iron, 
nearly malleable in their unfused native state. 
The scarcity of fuel, however, is an obstacle to 
mining operations at present. A coal mine 
has been discovered, but is not worked. The 
quantity of salt lands may possibly be in some 
degree owing to the arid state of the earth 
and of the atmosphere. Any one who observes 
the blackening effects of the Persian sun, will 
not be surprised that the revolution of ages 
should produce the blackest jet Caffre from a 
Hebrew stock. Persia appears a connecting 
link between white and black. * 7 ” 
The chief delights of Persia are a good horse, 
a hound, and to be well armed ; a good black 
cap, and if of rank, a scarlet robe—then to 
stroll about, and show off, boasting. A good 
carpet, and frequent opportunities of spreading 
it in public, exposed situations for prayer. A 
smart keelian, if with an attentive servant, 
the better. When at home, to meet with a 
few friends in some fine garden, wash, pray, 
smoke, sing, and get drunk. Then they be- 
come very quarrelsome, and often stab each 
other. With their victuals, the Persians are 
rather gluttons than epicures.”’ 

And here we close our little book; only 
stating that the writer estimates the population 
of Kamtchatka at 6000 aborigines and a 1000 
Russians; and that the following is rather a 
damp upon the distribution of tracts (at Ispa- 
han) : 

** Two Mullahs called; each took a tract, 
and the remaining Testaments. Captain Mon- 
teith tells me, loads have been received from 
India, and are in demand in the bazaars for 
wrapping up goods; he also says, that the 
Kalif and all the high clergy, to whom Mar- 
tyn’s tract has been sent for an answer, have 
declared it a damnable work, and that the man 
who reads it is a Kaffer.” 

Still, let us hope that the good work, under 


oats 


ae 
judicious auspices, will be persevered in and 
succeed. Much of civilisation and human 
happiness depends on this source. 





Sea-Burking, to the alarming Extent of upwards 
of Two Thousand Lives annually ; with an 
Exposure of further Atrocities, exposing an 
Organised System of Robbery and Murder. 
By Samuel Seaworthy, Ex-Member of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Second Edition. 12mo. pp.40. Lon- 
don, 1833. 

WE did not know what to make of this tract, 

being indeed very little acquainted with its 

subject. But when such questions arise as the 
sea-worthiness of the Amphitrite, where so 
many hapless lives were terminated, we con- 
sider it to be our public duty to recommend to 
perusal a strange and portentous pamphlet, 

which ascribes the majority of shipwrecks to a 

foul, mercenary, and merciless combination 

among dishonest ship-builders and gambling 
insurers. If true, even in a small part, the 
statement is most dreadful. 


Sat ae 
Moral and Political Skeich of the United 
States. By Achille Murat. Second Edition. 
E. Wilson. 
WE notice this second edition with pleasure, 
| 48 a proper sequel to the merits of the first, to 
| which we had the satisfaction to bear our testi- 
mony. Were we inclined to write another re- 
view, still more acceptable to author and pub- 
lisher, we would quote some of the “ cut and 
dry” extracts which accompany the volume ; 
but as we daresay these will suit the con- 
| veniency of the journals in general, and there- 
| fore be abundantly circulated, we shall be con- 
| tent with again bestowing our praise upon the 
book in toto. 











| Colburn’s Modern Novelists. Vivian Grey. 
5 vols. in 4. Bentley. 
| THEsE early proofs of the early talent of the 
| younger D’ Israeli, the true inheritor of literary 
| powers, and the possessor of highly cultivated 
| literary attainments, have not exhausted the 
| popularity which welcomed them; and now 
that they are reproduced at the cost of their 
half-binding, they will, we are sure, renew their 
effect upon a circle of readers as universally 
extended as the admiration of genius, rendered 
still more acceptable by its adaptation to the 
economical principles of the times. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A RECENT TOUR. 
(Continued from p. 601.) 

Montiers, Tarentaise, Aug. 21.—I must add to 
my account of Le Puy, that I here saw, for the 
first time, the phenomenon of a young lady 
riding a la monsieur, with a riding habit, and 
under it a pair of white trousers, boots and 
spurs. It is, however, the custom of the 
country; and we continued to encounter on 
the road many a grotesque pair — sometimes a 
man and his wife, at other times two women, 
in the same position. From Le Puy we 
walked to the castle of Polignac, the remains 
of the mansion of the unfortunate prince, who 
derives his name from it, although it does not 
belong to him, but to a brother. But the 
place was celebrated long before they took pos- 
session of it, as the site of a Celtic temple and 
a castle of the Romans; and a huge stone 
head, with a hole for a mouth, out of which 
oracles were given, it is said, and which is 
called Apollo’s, is still shewn here, I hardly 
ever saw more complete and utter destruction 
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than that which it now exhibits, the result’ of 
revolutionary barbarism — the work of a mob, 
who soon laid low the weathercock. I could 
not help contrasting the fate of this building, 
which, in its day, must’ have been very ex- 
tensive, and a. very fine. structure, with some 
of the old castles in our own country, de- 
stroyed by Cromwell and his soldiers.. They 
are, many of them, in an equally ruinous state. 
The puritans, bad as they were, worked hard 
with their swords for whatever they won: 
there were bold attacks on one side, and hearty 
resistance on the other; and fair play and a 
great deal of the spirit of chivalry distin- 
guished the contest. Our old castles were 
knocked down, not from mere wantonness, but 
because the brave men who held them would 
not give them up till the walls were breached 
and the towers sent rattling about their ears. 
There are no such associations connected with 
similar ruins in France—they are the result of 
the levelling madness of a revolutionary mob, 
and stand as so many monuments of national 
disgrace. 

From Le Puy we proceeded through a not 
uninteresting country to St. Etienne, the Bir- 
mingham of France—a place whose rise has 
been as extraordinary as that of some of the 
cities in the back states of America, and which 
has advanced in population, in the space of 
twenty years, from fifteen to sixty thousand 
inhabitants. It is situated in a country 
abounding in coal and iron, whence arises its 
prosperity. We arrived late in the evening; 
and next day was, unluckily, a festival, and 
was kept quite as rigorously as a Sunday. All 
the manutfactories had stopped: however, we 
got admittance to see the weaving of ribands, 
which goes on to a great extent. The other 
staple manufacture is that of fire-arms, which, 
of course, is much better seen in our own 
country; so that we did not much mind our 
disappointment ; but you may easily ima- 
gine what a serious inconvenience and injury 
it would be to such places as Glasgow and 
Manchester, if, in addition to the Sunday, 
there were forty or fifty other days in the 
year set apart for holydays, when all works 
must come to a stand-still, as is regulated by 
the Catholic church. A short morning suf- 
ficed to see St. Etienne, which certainly de- 
serves to be visited as one of the most rising 
commercial towns in France: it has also a 
rail-road leading to Lyons, about which the 
French talk a great deal, and which, as a first 
effort of the sort, is very creditable to them ; 
but, after all, a very inferior work to many 
which have existed in England for twenty or 
thirty years. 

From St. Etienne to Annonay we took 
post horses; the only occasion on which we 
have been so extravagant, as it is by no means 
prudent to travel so much en grand seigneur. 
Annonay is a small but flourishing town, which 
I would compare to Lanark. It is situated in 
a beautiful valley, or rather in two valleys, at 
the point where they join and become one. 
The rivers which flow through them are the 
means of setting in motion a number of small 
mills and manufactories. The principal are the 
paper mills, of which there are four or five 
establishments, esteemed the largest and finest 
in France. They were originally established 
by the brothers Montgolfier, who were natives 
of the place — the same who first attempted an 
ascent in an air balloon, which took place in 
the middle of the town, and is commemorated 
by a stone obelisk raised to their memory by 
their fellow-townsmen. The proprietors of the 
principal paper-mills are still their descendants. 


We now’ crossed the Rhone to Valence, 
and thence have followed up the course of the 
river Isére almost to its source, through a valley 
which, in richness and luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, is perhaps not exceeded by any other in 
the world. The difficulty would seem here to 
be, not to extend, but, so luxuriant is it, to 
check vegetation. The slopes are covered with 
vines, the lower parts with maize and hemp, 
and mulberries for silk-worms. The road is 
overarched with walnut or fruit trees; and so 
close is the foliage, that you are often pre- 
vented by it from seeing twenty yards to the 
right or left; every now and then, however, a 
slope in the ground produces an opening through 
which you may see over the tops of the trees 
the whole extent of the valley, and compre- 
hend all its richness and beauty and various 
products. In the centre of this distance, at a 
point where three valleys meet, stands Gren- 
oble, one of the most ancient and commercial 
towns in France. We arrived here at a very 
bustling period, just as the fair was going on, 
which produced a great concourse of people. 
It is a frontier town, and has always been a 
fortified though not a strong place. The French 
have lately, however, been adding very greatly 
to the works. They have formed a citadel on 
the summit, and up the sides of a high hill, 
overlooking the town, and are about to enclose 
the town itself within a fresh line of fortifica- 
tion. For a commercial place, where the in- 
habitants may amount to fifty or sixty thou- 
sand, this must be a great misfortune. The 
view from the citadel of Grenoble is, without 
exception, one of the finest I ever saw. 

Bozel, Aug. 26.—1 seize the opportunity 
afforded by a halt of a few minutes to refresh 
our mules, in the dirty kitchen of a small vil- 
lage-inn among the mountains, to give you an 
account of what I have been doing for the last 
four days. On the 2Ist, we arrived at Bourg 
St. Maurice, a small town at the foot of the 
little St.. Bernard, in the midst of the Alps, 
surrounded by torrents and precipices, and 
overlooked by snowy-peaked mountains. It 
gives additional interest to the road which we 
have been following since we left Grenoble, 
that it was almost beyond doubt the course of 
Hannibal. General Melville, Deluc, and Cra. 
mer of Oxford, have all brought forward satis- 
factory evidence of this; and Brockedon, in 
his Passes of the Alps, has added one or two 
curious local proofs. The part of the 
Tarentaise was the country of the Centrones— 
a barbarous tribe mentioned by Polybius,whose 
name is curiously enough still preserved in the 
name ofa small village which we passed by, 
and which is called Centron. 

I will now give you an account of a moun- 
tain tour which occupied three days, and which 
has afforded me much gratification. We set 
out at five, a.m. on the 22d, (we rarely rise 
after that time, as daylight is most valuable in 
mountain journeys, ) and strapping our baggage 
to our backs, took our way up the valley. In 
less than three hours we reached a village 
called St. Foi. We carried with us a letter to 
a man at this place, who had been recommended 
to us as a guide to cross a very unfrequented 
mountain-pass called the Col du Mont, over 
which no Englishman before is known to have 
been. Now, as it is rather a ticklish matter 
sometimes to trust oneself to an unknown 
guide, I thought it prudent to call on the curé 
to ask the character of the one named to us. 
The curé was very civil, gave a good account 
of the man, said he was a 4on garcon, and then 
invited me, sans faron, to take some refresh- 
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taineer in his appearance ; that is, he was nei. 
ther tall nor stout, and approached more nearly 
to a marchand de quincaillerie, a trade which 
he had exercised in France for some time. The 
people of Savoy and Piedmont are almost uni. 
versally rovers and emigrants. Nearly every 
lad takes his turn to set out from home, and 
pass at least a few years in a foreign land, in 
order to pick up a little cash with which he 
may begin the world. While at Bourg we 
met a party winding down our path towards 
us: they consisted of eight or ten young boys, 
from ten to fourteen years old, with an elderjad 
as guide at their head. They had come from the 
Pays d’Aosta, and had crossed the Little St. 
Bernard on their way to Marseilles, where 
they told us they intended to set up as décrot. 
teurs, shoe-blacks. They had huge knapsacks 
at their backs, wore their best clothes, and 
seemed very-jolly, except one poor fellow, seem. 
ingly the youngest, who lagged behind, and 
could not prevent the tears from trickling from 
his eyes. During winter, high up in the 
mountains, when the snow lies deep and covers 
every thing for four, five, or six months — 
sometimes from November to May —there is 
scarcely any employment for the young men: 
those, therefore, who are unmarried emigrate 
in search of employment, and, at such times, 
the villages appear composed almost entirely of 
women and children. 

We could find no mules at St. Foi; they 
had all been taken up the high mountains to 
carry hay, the harvest of which was going on. 
We met many on our ascent laden heavily. 
The hay is placed on a frame like the shafts of 
a gig, and a man follows behind to keep it up- 
right, and prevent its falling off. Our path 
upwards lay among banks of wild strawberries, 
lying in great abundance, but neglected, al- 
though ripe. I thought how much my mother 
would have praised them. After mounting 
some way, we came to some chalets situated at 
the height where the hay-making was going 
on, and above which the cows were pasturing. 
They are led out to their pasture in July, 
August, and September, which ought, there- 
fore, to be the finest months in this country ; 
the rest of the year they spend in their stalls. 
Above this we came to the most toilsome part 
of our journey — through the rocks and snow ; 
and about three reached the summit, which 
ended in a sharp ridge of very small width. 
There is generally a small plain on the top of 
the passes, but here there was none. On the 
very ridge, or back-bone, was heaped up a 
rampart of stones, extending from side to side 
of the passage, but now partly beaten down. 
Would you believe it ?— these heaps of rough 
stones composed a battery formed by the Sar- 
dinians, early in the revolutionary wars, to re- 
sist the French, who wanted to force the pas- 
sage, and were accordingly posted on the watch 
upon a neighbouring height ! You would hardly 
have expected here, among the snows and 
whirlwinds, peaked rocks and glaciers, at a 
height of 7000 feet above the sea, to hear of 
war and bloodshed; but so it was, the con- 
tending parties dragged up their guns over tor- 
rents and precipices apparently insurmount- 
able. They watched each other for two sum- 
mers (I was told), descending in the winter; 
at last, after a terribly hot conflict, the French 
carried the battery by storm. Deeds of daring 
were done in those days which, though they 
have perhaps been hardly heard of beyond the 
mountains, would almost rival the exploits of 
the days of Napoleon. In crossing the chine 
we found a long, precipitous slope lying before 





ment. Our guide had not much of the moun- 


us, entirely covered with deep snow. We 
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began to walk across it ; but, seeing a party of 
wild young shepherd-boys sliding and tumbling 
down it, 1 was determined to follow their ex- 
amples so sitting down, and giving myself 
an impetus, I glanced forward, turning up the 
snow before me with my heels, and in a few 
minutes reached the bottom, descending, as it 
were, by a montagne Russe. I was overjoyed 
and surprised to find here that much-talked-of 
phenomenon, red snow, lying in large patches, 
and not merely distinguishable at a distance, 
but evidently pink when taken up in the 
hand. It is, I believe, now well ascertained to 
be a plant. I have poured some of the dirty 
red liquor into which it dissolves itself on the 
leaf of one of my books, to preserve as a spe- 


cimen. 

We had been told the whole distance of 
ascent and descent was six hours; we walked 
eeven —for the latter part through a most 

valley, with frowning rocks on each 
side, from which huge masses had detached 
themselves, and spread desolation below, and 
giving the valley the appearance of a stone 
quarry. Every few hundred yards we en- 
countered a wooden cross—the unfailing memo- 
rial of some tragical death by accidents, either 
from persons falling from precipices, or being 
overwhelmed by avalanches descending into 
the valley. Some of these bore so recent a date 
as the present year. About half-past seven, 
finding ourselves not yet half down the valley, 
though we had walked almost incessantly for 
eleven hours, we began to look for a lodging 
for the night. Our guide was even more 
knocked up than we, and was equally taken 
in—never having, as it now turned out, passed 
beyond the summit of the Col. We luckily 
got to a village at last, in which we had 
been told there was an inn. We found it— 
but to our dismay, quite empty, not a soul to 
be found. The owners were all at work in 
the fields, and did not appear anxious to hasten 
on our account; as, though we sent several 
messengers, no one came till we had waited 
three quarters of an hour. At last arrived the 
host and all his family ; he, a ruffianly-looking 
fellow, with a dirty face and huge whiskers. 
They most good-humouredly set to work to 
entertain us as well as they could. We got 
coffee, which was intolerable ; but happily sub- 
stituted our own tea, though the difficulty of 
making it was inconceivably great, from the 
total absence of any thing in the shape of a 
kettle to boil water, and of a teapot. The milk 
and eggs were very good, but they had nothing 
but mountain bread in the house—‘ pain dure,’ 
a8 it is well called—for it is so hard that I 
found it useless to try to get off a corner, 
in spite of the good intentions of my appetite. 
It is made in the beginning of the year, and 
one batch serves for a twelvemonth. I have 
brought away a specimen with me as a curi- 
osity, and I keep it along with the minerals 
which I have collected, considering them as fit- 
ting company for each other. Next morning we 
were up at four, breakfasted, and were off at 
five, having pronounced our host a very honest 
fellow, in spite of his appearance. Three hours’ 
further walk brought us down the subordinate 
valley, into which we had descended from the 
Snowy ridge, into the rich main valley of 
Aosta, and into a good carriage-road. Here, 
however, the same story was told us, and in 
every other village we entered, that there were 
no mules to be had; so that we toiled on in 
the sun till one o'clock, at which time we hap- 
pily reached Pré St. Didier, a small bathing- 
Place at the foot of the Little St. Bernard 


One thing alone served to refresh me, /and 
carry me pleasantly to my journey’s end. . It 
was the sight of Mont Blanc, which is seen 
from the south, perhaps, to greater advantage 
than from any other side. Ata sudden turn 
in the road the monarch makes his appear- 
ance, filling up the gap at the end of the valley 
entirely with his majestic self. The magni- 
tude of his summit, the extent of surface co- 
vered with snow, and the length and width of 
the glaciers which descend his sides, all serve 
to assert his dignity of chief of the mountains 
of Europe! I must leave off for want of 
space. 
[To be continued.) 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BIOMETRE. 

In the notice, in our last Gazette, of M. Jul- 
lien’s ‘* Letter to the English Nation,” we 
promised that in our present number we would 
give some account of his proposed BloMETRE, 
or estimate of life (from the two Greek words 
Bus, life, and «wszgev, measure). We proceed to 
redeem our pledge. 

‘‘ Every man,” says M. Jullien, “ who has 
any notions of order and economy, or who even 
follows the instinct alone of his personal inter- 
est and preservation, will not allow a piece of 
gold of the value of twenty shillings, or even a 
piece of silver, to pass out of his hands without 
pretty well ascertaining what has become of it, 
and if it has been spent in a manner agreeable 
or useful to him. And yet, after a piece of 
money has been spent or lost, we may repair 
the expense or the loss, and may replace it 
with a piece of the same value, by a fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances, or by industry ; 
but when we have spent that piece of the mo- 
ney of life called a day, who can restore it to 
us? What can recompense us for having al- 
lowed it to vanish without any agreeable or 
useful result ?—frequently even for having de- 
plorably employed it in plunging us, through 
thoughtlessness, imprudence, levity, the grati- 
fication of our passions, into an abyss of evils ? 

‘* Why should we not take the same care to 
account to ourselves for the various employ- 
ment of our days, that we take to account to 
ourselves for the various employment of the 
sums of money of which we have the disposal ? 
It is often said, that ‘ time is a treasure of 
which we should be avaricious.’ But all the 
consequences which naturally flow from this 
maxim have never been deduced : it has there- 
fore appeared to me to be essential to invent 
an instrument to render a regular and econo- 
mical method of regulating daily life easily 
applicable; and to procure the means of know- 
ing, as exactly as possible, what has become of 
the different parts of the day which we have 
agreed to call hours. To attain this object it 
is necessary that the instrument should be of 
universal use —that it should equally suit all 
individuals, without distinction of sex, opinion, 
social condition, profession, or fortune; but 
nevertheless that it should be especially avail- 
able to enlightened minds, to men gifted with 
superior reason, with a refined good sense 
anxious to observe and to improve itself — to 
young persons of good birth and education, 
capable of feeling how useful it would be to 
them to have always a Mentor and a guide— 
to persons full of occupation, who are sensible 
of the want of a regulator and moderator, 
amidst the tumultuous waves of their agitated 
life—_to persons naturally lazy and idle, who 
cannot be snatched from. the empire of the 
vis inertia against which they in vain struggle, 
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operating by continued impulse, or every day 
renewed. 

+¢ Pope, I think, has.said (and our Montaigne 
has said it also), that the knowledge of man is 
that which is most important to man: — 


© The proper study of mankind is man.’ 


The ancient precept engraved on the front of 
the temple of Delphi — yw: csavrov; mosce te- 
ipsum ; connais-toi toi-méme ; know thyself ; 
conosce te stesso—has been reproduced in all 
ages, among all nations, in all languages. The 
means should be found of making an easy and 
general application of it. 

‘“‘T imagined, therefore, and afterward exe- 
cuted, an instrument livret —B1OMETRE — 
which allows the assembling, every morning, 
in five minutes at most, and on a single line 
for every interval of four-and-twenty hours, of 
the various employments and the principal re- 
sults of life, during the same space of time. 
‘‘The BiomETRE is a succession of little 
tables, composed of columns, representing all 
the possible employments of human and social 
life, and all the relations which it embraces. 
Every table contains ten lines for ten days, 
and a last line of recapitulation, in order to 
establish the totals of the hours inscribed in 
every column. Every line represents a day, 
and is prolonged horizontally across the columns 
indicative of the various employments of the 
day. The first column on the left, marked A, 
shews the day of the month and the day of the 
week ; the second column, B (much larger), 
is intended to exhibit by a small number of 
understood signs, the variations of daily tem- 
perature — variations which exercise a natural 
and necessary influence on man himself, and on 
his life. The fourteen columns which follow, 
from the third to the sixteenth, express by 
figures the number of hours given to each of 
the divisions of life— physical, moral, intellec- 
tual, social, and passive or vegetative. The 
seventeenth column, which comes immediately 
after, exhibits the total of the twenty-four 
hours thus expended. A column much larger 
than any of the preceding, R (remarks or re- 
flections), is intended to receive the explana- 
tion, in two or three lines, corresponding with 
the line of the day, of such of the columns as 
are on that day the most charged with figures, 
and is to contain at most five-and-twenty or 
thirty words of review, to recall the names of 
the persons, places, establishments, and most 
remarkable objects, which have been seen in the 
day, or what has been done of the most im- 
portance. The nineteenth and last column, 
S (secrets of life), is intended to receive a 
mysterious sign—either a note of music, a 
letter of the alphabet, an algebraic character, 
or some other figure — which may recall faith- 
fully and render visible to the eye, and as it 
were intuitively to the judgment, the impres- 
sion (good, bad, or indifferent) which the past 
day has left on the mind. 

“ Thus three tables, each of ten days, and 
containing thirty or thirty-one lines, represent 
a month ; thirty-six tables, containing three 
hundred and sixty-five lines, represent the 
twelve months of the year; and, followed by a 
last recapitulatory table, in twelve lines, for 
the annual summary of the twelve months, 
constitutes our moral watch. The use of this 
watch constrains the habits and independence 
of life no more than the common watch, and 
teaches exactly what becomes of every day, and 
how it has been expended. When we wish to 
regulate our lives beforehand, according to the 
advice of moralists, a thousand unforeseen cir- 
cumstances occur to derapge the plan which we 
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have formed, and to overturn the wisest pro- 


jects. Here you retrace every day in your 
mind, in winding up your watch—the yester- 
day—which has been employed in a good or 
bad, satisfactory or unsatisfactory, or deplorable 
manner. However it may have been employed, 
it is over; the irresistible torrent of time has 
drawn in and engulfed this day in its course ; 
but for that very reason, that it no longer exists 
except in your memory — that it no longer de- 
pends upon you to change its results — that it 
exhibits something positive to your observation, 
the moment is come to collect and to preserve, 
in the most analytical, the most abridged, the 
most complete form, those results, whatever 
they may be. The mere inspection of the line 
so traced is a lesson, indirect but eloquent, 
which operates upon you ; and it is impossible 
that, in bringing together and comparing the 
lines which follow one another in every page, 
according to the insertion of a certain number 
of hours in every column, you should not be 
induced—by instinct, by reflection, by reason, 
and by an irresistible foree—either to modify 
for the better the day which is commencing, 
if you are dissatisfied with the preceding day, 
or to wish to reproduce the same sign, express- 
ing the internal content that you experience 
if your day has been satisfactory in the four 
great relations — physical, moral, intellectual, 
and social—which it embraces.” 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR OCTOBER. 
234 24 35m_the Sun enters Scorpio. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


H. M. 
C Last Quarter in Gemini ----- - 6 4 9 
@ New Moon in Virgo------.--- 12 19 7 
> First Quarterin Capricornus 20 0 4 
O Full Moon in Cetus ----.--++- 28 48 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 
D. He M. 
Venus in Leo oeecececcscceecess 1 7 16 
Saturn in Virgo «-..-++-++ eoee 17 0 
Mercury in Virgo - 5 21 
Mars in Virgo -.--- ° 6 25 
Jupiter in Aries -- * 13 9 





All the planets, excepting Jupiter and Ura- 
nus, will be in the zodiacal constellation Virgo 
this mouth. 

4° 9h Mercury in his superior conjunction 
with the Sun. 13¢2%—in conjunction with 
Mars; difference in declination 7’. 154 74 — 
descending node. 234 23'—in conjunction with 
2« Libre. 254 10%—~in aphelion. 

34 6— Venus in conjunction with ¢ Leonis. 
104with x Leonis; difference of latitude 15’. 
134 9%—with ¢ Leonis. 20¢ 8*\—with 6 Vir- 
ginis. 224 6b in perihelion. 264 20—in 
conjunction with » Virginis. 

264—Mars in conjunction with a Virginis ; 
difference of latitude 16’. 

14_Vesta in conjunction with y Sagittarii, 
the planet one degree south of the star. 144 
Juno in conjunction with 15 Scorpii, the planet 
4’ south of the star. 13¢—Pallas in conjunction 
with 19 Argus, the planet 1° 56’ south of the 
star, 25 in conjunction with 20 Leo- 
nis, the planet 1° 22’ south of the star. 

234 17%. Jupiter in opposition to the Sun, 


nearly due south of Arietis. 
Eclipses of the Satellites. 
First Satellite, immersion -- 2 
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Before the opposition of Jupiter to the Sun, 
(234 17>) the immersions and emersions happen 
on the west side of the planet, and after the 
opposition on the east side. Before the oppo- 
sition, the immersions only of the first satellite 
are visible ; and after the opposition, the emer. 
sions only. The same is generally the case 
with respect to the second satellite; but both 
the phenomena of the same eclipse are fre- 
quently observable in the two outer satellites. 

294 7+_Saturn in conjunction with Venus ; 
difference in declination 28’. 

84 Ring of Saturn. Major axis, 367-45. 
Minor axis, 3°47; the northern plane of the 
ring illuminated. 

28'Uranus stationary. 

Deptford. J. T. Barker. 








PINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
WE have just enjoyed a glance at the Exhibi- 
tion of English Artists preparing under the 
auspices of this Society for exhibition during 
the winter; and have been much delighted 
with the view. Reynolds, R. Wilson, Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, and indeed an entire series of 
our greatest painters from Lely and Kneller to 
the present day, not only constitute a gallery of 
great beauty and interest in itself, but by sup- 
plying the means of contrasting and comparing 
their works, and estimating the talents which 
procured them reputation and profit in their 
day, is altogether, perhaps, as attractive and 
instructive as any collection which could be 
formed. 


THE (PSEUDO) NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Some official correspondence relative to the 
building which is to be called “* The National 
Gallery,” has appeared in the newspapers. 
The first letter, from the office of Woods and 
Forests, intimates that ‘‘ Mr. Wilkins, the 
architect for building the National Gallery, and 
Rooms for the Royal Academy,”’ has suggested 
* various alterations and improvements ” (not 
without sufficient cause), in the plans of July 
1832, which will raise the cost from 50,000/.,* 
and the architect’s commission, &c. not pre- 
viously mentioned, to 62,000/., besides an ex- 
pense, not yet ascertained, to the ordnance 
department, for taking down a portion (only) 
of the barracks, and providing accommodation 
for the soldiers elsewhere. The second letter, 
from William Wilkins, esquire, to Lord Dun- 
cannon, recapitulates the proposed variations 
and new changes, viz. two archways to relieve 
the long line of the south front, at 1000/. per 
archway ; the alteration of the ground floor of 
the west wing from a record-depository into 
apartments for the officers belonging to the 
establishment, 1500/.; an octagon room, 20007. ; 
the builder’s commission, 2975/.—and hard 
won money, if the incapacity exposed, and the 
obloquy acquired, be taken into consideration ; 
clerks of the works for three years, 500. ; 
** contingencies, about 2025/.;’’ and fixtures, 
1000/7. The third letter, from Mr. E. Pro- 
theroe, to Mr. C. Wood, then of the Treasury, 
relates simply to the expensive removal of the 
records from the Mews for a temporary pur- 
pose. Then follow the minutes of a meeting 
(July 10, 1833) of the trustees for erecting the 
temple of Wilkins, to whom it appears, that 
the 62,0007. aforesaid ‘* will not cover the 
expenses” thereof; yea, verily, that the lowest 
tender approximating thereto doth exceed that 
amount to the tune of 14,000/.! ! Accordingly, 


ed 
!as it would have been mighty cruel to ruin 
Mr. Wilkins, as well as a public and national 
piece of architecture, that gentleman was called 
in to explain the matter of the difference of 
nearly a fifth at the lowest ; and his explanation 
is as luminous as could have been expected, 
It seems that the tradesmen called upon to 
send in the estimates, were directed to do so 
for an elevation quite dissimilar to that ap. 
proved of by the treasury; and hence the 
discrepancy. Mr. Wilkins, who is a man of 
LETTERS, as well as a builder, had at length 
discovered that our objection to its being too 
low even in juxta-position with the dwelling. 
houses around, was undeniable, and that it 
would be better to add somewhat to the height 
of his Gallery, so that it might ‘ correspond 
with that (i. e. the Gallery) of St. Martin’s 
Church,”* had taken upon himself so to arrange 
the matter in regard to the new estimates, 
Another addition consisted of eighteen Port. 
land-stone statues, to be copied from the 
antique; another expense was the throwing 
back the line of frontage so as not to cut three 
parts of the miserable portico of St. Martin’s 
church off from view, as at first intended, in 
order to screen that poor piece of architecture 
from the disgrace it has to endure from the 
contiguity of its unparalleled neighbour (about 
to be); and still another, was a repetition of 
the cost of altering the lower parts of the west 
wing, which we thought was included in the 
former specification at the charge of 1500/.; 
and, last of all, comes a famous salvo, which 
proves, if we can understand it, that all esti- 
mates are perfectly nugatory and absurd. It 
is as follows: ‘* It is also fair to admit, that 
from the nature and extent of the work, no 
exact and unalterable estimate could well be 
ascertained, until all the working plans and 
specifications were fully made out, and the 
probable expense brought to the precise test of 
adequate competition.” As all before, there- 
fore, was Mr. Wilkins’ guesswork, the com- 
mittee reasonably conclude, that he cannot 
execute the job for much less than the lowest 
tenders ; and recommend that a supplementary 
14,0007. should be voted, to cover the whole 
cost of 76,0007.—or, with the old materials, of 
80,0007. A letter from the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to the Treasury enters 
into the particulars of these extra estimates, 
such as masons, bricklayers, carpenters, iron- 
mongers, &c. adding yet another trifle of 867/. 
to the 76,0007. This is followed by another 
long written explanation by Mr. Wilkins, 
dated in the Morning Herald April 25, 1835, 
about two years hence! and which is not more 
likely to be correct at that period, than his 
successive explanations have hitherto been. He 
informs their Lordships that he had resolved 
to raise the building five feet, that its cornice 
might range with that of St. Martin’s Church, 
and his temple not have a low and mean ap- 
pearance ; but as he had not thought of this in 
his original plan, he adds, that ‘* the imposing 
effect of the church depends more on the mag- 
nitude of the parts than on beauty of design. 





* This might be a very humorous as well as instruct- 
tive correspondence. The gallery of St. Martin’s church, 
edified as it is by the worthy vicar, Dr. Richards, and as it 
was in preceding days by his predecessor, the venerable 
Archdeacon Pott, one of the t judges of the fine arts 
whom we ever had the pleasure to know, might criticise 
the productions in its brother Gallery: while in return, 
some of the ancient Romish —— in the latter might 
keep a sharp look out upon the doctrines preached to the 
former. Thus Christianity and er might be im- 
pies and Mr. Wilkins might have a commission as 





* And the old materials of the portico and Mews 





stables, &c., not over-valued at 4000. 
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We fear that all the imposing effects in these 
erections are not yet sufficiently seen through ; 
but time may do something in that way, and 
in the interim, as Mr. Wilkins does not pre- 
tend to excite admiration by magnitude of 
parts, we shall leave him to his lesser and more 
finished specimen of ability. 

Secondly; He has learnt to observe, that if he 
had executed his original design, the barracks 
and other buildings behind would have over- 
topped it in the most Babylonish manner, as 
viewed along the whole extent of Whitehall. 
What follows we cannot exactly comprehend : 
perhaps our readers, especially if they are 
learned, or versed in the mysteries of architec- 
ture, may ; we quote for their examination :— 

“‘ I considered it therefore expedient that 
this greater height should be taken into con- 
sideration by the valuators, (how wise to find 
out that valuators should be acquainted with 
the size of the thing they were called on to 
value!) who were then actively employed in 
abstracting the quantities from the working 
plans, (this is what puzzles us,) in order to 
enable the tradesmen to make their tenders.” 
Mr, Wilkins then eases his soul by a confes- 
sion, ** that the excess arises in some degree 
from the inaccuracy of my rough estimate,” his 
calculations being ‘* rather made on past expe- 
rience than on the result of a very detailed 
estimate,” &c. &e., as if the experience of 
having built an hospital or a pig-sty could 
enable a genius to tell at once how much it 
would cost to build a Parthenon or a Pyramid ! 
Much argument is added to shew, that, when 
he gave in his 50,0007. and his 62,000/. esti- 
mates, he could not by possibility know any 
thing about the matter, because the actual sum 
required ** can only be obtained from working 
plans, which cannot be made in the early stages 
of building operations.” C'est bien drole; but 
the poor architect’s impossibilities were ren- 
dered still more impossible, by a concatenation 
of causes thus clearly expounded by him. ‘* The 
building in question is of a very peculiar and 
very unusual construction, (we said so when we 
published the plan of it in the Literary Gazette, 
for which Mr. Peter, in his. best English style, 
heartily abused us, and told us we were no gen- 
tlemen by no means, and no judges of archi- 
tecture by no means more) ; and thus, in com- 
paring its magnitude and extent with those of 
any other public building erected under circum- 
stances of more common occurrence, analogy 
misleads us, and leaves us exposed to errors of 
calculation.” What fustian! Cannot square 
feet in masonry be estimated as exactly for in a 
gallery as for a church ? Columns of the same 
dimensions cost the same, whether they adorn 
university or a gin-shop ; arches are not more 
expensive in an uncommon Wilkins-projection, 
than in a common sewer; and cupolas and 
balustrades are identically the same price, whe- 
ther they deform a Grecian elevation, or adorn 
a Palladian cassino or a bridge. 

This paper is signed “ Wm. Wilkins,” and 
now countersigned Literary Gazette. 

A representation from the Commissioners of 
Public Records, touches their concern; with 
which, at present, we have nothing to do, ex- 
cept earnestly to recommend, as in the case of 
the National Gallery, the erection of a fitting 
structure to receive them permanently ; the in- 
terior judiciously adapted for their classification, 
arrangement, and preservation; and the ex- 
terior worthy of the arts of a great country — 
an ornament to its capital, an attraction to fo- 
Telgn visitors, and a pride to its people. 

As for the correspondence we have animad- 
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and we only regret to observe with what facility 
some of the most estimable and enlightened men 
of the age have suffered themselves to be led 
into even the partial countenance of such chame- 
leon schemes and trumpery designs. This Gal- 
lery ought to bea true and magnificent national 
object : it is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous ; would it were also, were it in this 
instance alone, a step from the ridiculous to the 
sublime! We will bet a thousand pounds that 
a hundred thousand does not complete the 
Gallery. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Iilustrations of the Landscape Annual for 1834. 


Jennings and Chaplin. 
Tue four volumes of this charming publication 
which have already passed under our review, 
have been occupied by the scenery of Italy ; 
the present is devoted to that of the South of 
France ; which, although not so celebrated as 
the former, is scarcely inferior to it in beauty. 
To increase the interest of the work, Mr. 
Harding ‘* has deviated from the beaten track 
of travellers, selecting subjects for his pencil 
which, while they comprise the most picturesque 
and romantic scenery of the country, possess the 
additional recommendation ofhaving been rarely, 
if ever, before explored by a British artist.” 
In addition to his talent as a landscape. 
painter, Mr. Harding, as we have had occasion 
to observe in other instances, is singularly suc- 
cessful in the introduction of groups of figures ; 
to which indeed he gives such an importance, 
that they constitute a most valuable part of his 
compositions ; enabling him to impart a much 
greater variety and richness, both to his forms 
and to his effect, than they could otherwise 
possess. We never saw Mr. Harding’s powers 
in this respect more advantageously manifested 
than in some of the admirable plates before us. 
In that, for instance, which we mentioned in 
our last number, ** The Amphitheatre at 
Nismes,”’ engraved by J. B. Allen; to the mul- 
titude and skilful disposition of the figures a 
large, if not the greater portion of the attrac- 
tion is attributable. The same may be said, 
in different degrees, of many of the other plates. 
** Mount St. Michael, at Le Puy,” engraved 
by W. Radclyffe; “* Street at Villeneuve,” 
* The Town of Pont du Chateau,” and ‘* Cha- 
teau and Village of Polignac,’”’ engraved by J. 
B. Allen; *‘ Villeneuve from the Rhone,” and 
‘¢ Montpellier,” engraved by — Willmore; 
“ Interior of the Church of Polignac,” en- 
graved by — Higham; “ Vie,” engraved by 
— Carter; ‘* Mont Ferrand, Clermont,” en- 
graved by — Fisher; and “ Pont D’Ilsite, 
and Cathedral of Lyons,” engraved by W. R. 
Smith; all owe much of their charm to their 
population. Mr. Harding is evidently an anti- 
Malthusian. 
Let us not, however, be suspected of under- 
valuing the scenic quality of that which is par 
excellence entitled ‘* The Landscape Annual.” 
On the contrary, nothing can be more exqui- 
site in that point than most of the plates which 
we have already noticed, as well as man 
others; especially, ‘“ Approach to Thiers,” 
engraved by — Freebairn; “‘ At Thiers,” en- 
graved by J. H. Kernot; ‘ Approach to 
Royat,” and ‘* Chateau de Villeneuve,” en- 
graved by J. Cousen; ** Pont du Chateau,” 
engraved by J. C. Varrall; “ Aurillac,” en- 
graved by W. Radclyffe; * Mont Ferrier,” 
engraved by J. C. Armytage; ‘* General View 
of Avignon,” and ‘* Orange,” engraved by — 
Willmore ; “* Chateau and Village of Polignac,” 


I A A LAT Aet, 
Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. Part VII. 
Tilt. 


THREE “sweet pretty girls,” certainly ; but, 
of the three ** The Maid of Lismore,” en- 
graved by Dyer, from a drawing by F. Stone, 
for our money. We know that we are travel- 
ling out of our province, and that what we are 
about to say will by many be considered a 
poetical heresy ; but we confess that we could 
not help smiling at the quaint commencement 
of Wordsworth’s otherwise beautiful lines, 
entitled ‘* Ruth :” 


*¢ When Ruth was left half desolate, 
Her father took another mate.” 


Surely, this is something less than simplicity. 
From Drawings by J. D. Harding, Esq. | - - = 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
RESCUED RECORDS. NO. V. 


(Supposed to have been written by a XX-Marine under his 


present Majesty.) 


[Tat a Marine should have a liking for bar- 


rels is not remarkable — that he should ac- 
quire the title of XX-Marine for his con- 
stancy in this attachment is not astonishing. 
But that there should be such a similarity 
between many of the observations of Ex- 
Min.-of-Marine Haussez and those of the 
worthy XX-Marine is somewhat unaccount- 
able. Nor is the XX-Marine unlike the Ex- 
Marine in another point. Both wish it to 
appear that they moved almost entirely 
among the higher classes ——and no one can 
have a doubt about the matter, after reading 
their sketches of those whom they conde- 
scended to visit... .. However, let the 
reader wave further comment on these Ma- 
rine productions, and proceed with the frag- 
ments of Mrs. L——’s papillotes.] 

Brown Study.— To a traveller what a scene 
do the streets of London present! He cannot 
help being struck by most things that he 
sees — besides which he is often struck by 
things which he does not see—such as butchers’ 
trays, &c. The people, too, are extraordinary 
beings. They walk fast because they are in a 
hurry !— they ride because they are tired !— 
they eat to live!* Poor, deluded, unfrenchi- 
fied, lost muttons! They profess to have little 
liking for pageants and shows, and yet spec- 
tacles are very commonly seen in the streets ; 
but if you tell them of this, the paradoxical 
pedants declare it to be the greatest evidence 
of the shortness of sights! These people think 
so much of liberty, that they even allow the 
canine race to run freely about the streets 
from morning till night, which, I believe, is 
the origin of the saying that every dog has his 
day, and which makes dog-days so prevalent. 
Startling as the fact may appear, a visitor is 
here a very short time before he discovers that 
he has been brought to starvation! for beg- 
gars are so numerous that you are always 
coming to, or being overtaken by, want! * * * 
It is curious to observe the haste displayed by 
most of the persons you meet, particularly 
workmen at their twelve-o’clock dinner-hour : 
they appear to care little for tiring their legs 
by their speed, though their faces too often 
betray something of anxiety and doubt about 
their joints. * ® * The whole people are 
gloomy and sad, and resort much to the gin- 
shops, which makes me think their melancholy 
owing, in a measure, to those who have re- 
duced their spirits. 

General Obs.—Though every one has heard 
and read so much about “ Life in London,” 
suicides are far more common here than at 
Battle-bridge — indeed, it is very rarely that 








verted upon, it is positively below contempt ; 


engraved by W. R. Smith; &c, &ec, 


* Astonishing coincidenco=the very words of the Baron! 
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you hear of any one being drowned in the 
Fleet River, which, as it can hardly be said to 
run, we will say, walks before my honse. 
All the bridges here, however, Westminster, 
Blackfriars, Southwark, &c., have their drown- 
ing records; but one of them seems to be par- 
ticularly visited by those who wish to die like 
heroes — for many a ‘* complete man”’ has 
done that at Waterloo which has left but a 
Bony-part of him in a short time. 

Having got to the bridges, I can offer a 
few observations on the water. This is where 
you see the superiority of the people. If they 
do not make much use of their heads when 
ashore, they know how to use their skulls 
when afloat. They are like fish; for besides 
their fondness for the liquid element, most of 
them (at least in summer) havearow! To see 
the numbers of boats on the river, you would 
think it the chief business of their lives, and 
at once believe that 

«* There is a tide in the affairs of man,”— 
which I ever doubted in my own case till I 
accompanied the Tomkins’s to Richmond. I 
shall never forget Fred rising from the stream 
with a strange current of ideas, and * * * 

These people have a variety of amusements ; 
yet, unfortunately, most of those dancing-upon- 
the-point-of-a-needle pastimes so common with 
us are unknown to them. They sometimes 
have what they call a Fancy Fair, where there 
is little or nothing to be seen; but I under- 
stand that you must fancy there is, and that is 
why it is called a Fancy Fair. Their theatres, 
however, give them a deal of trouble—in talk- 
ing about them. The late managers of the 
royal houses have made a sad business of it, 
and, to use a common expression here, have 
shewn themselves to be cakes; but, being tired 
of it, both houses are now to be managed by a 
Bunn, who, like other buns, may find himself 
** done brown.” I was much puzzled for some 
time at the outcry raised about the absence of 
the “ higher orders” from the theatres; the 
reason of which seems to have escaped every 
previous writer on the subject — though the 
2000 reams of paper paid for by the managers 
last season spoke volumes upon the matter. 
But I am happy that I can explain the cause 
of this said absence, after bestowing consider- 
able attention upon it. It is known that the 
gallery is at the top of the house, the pit at 
the bottom, and the boxes between the two; 
consequently, those orders which go into the 
pit are the lower orders, and those into the 
boxes the middling orders. But what ab- 
surdity for the managers to complain of the 
absence of higher orders, when they well know 
that they never give a single slip of paper for 
the gallery! Thus, then, after all the noise 
they have made, it must be plainly seen, that 
the managers themselves have taken the great- 
est care that none but the middling and lower 
orders should ever go into the house! The 
audiences are worthy of remark. You go to 
see a comedy, and find grave people in the pit. 
You go to see a tragedy, and the box company 
are all laughing and talking—though the plan 
of the house makes them sit in tiers. Indeed, 
the fights among the folks in the gallery prove 
them to be the real ox company. The amuse- 
ments at these places are of various kinds. 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden are allowed to 
perform every description of piece ; but, as it 
would be impossible to bring out all the plays 
offered to them, they obligingly produce as 
many as they can, and a at once their 
judgment and kindness in declining only the 


least numerous class —the good ones. e 
minor houses are restricted to burlettas and 





mellow-dramas (i.e. old dramas hashed. up 
again); one is famed for horsemanship and 
rope-dancing — there is, by the by, another 
place where rope-dancing is executed (in the 
morning); but it is there confined exclusively 
to finished performers, who for the last time 
get a drop too much. 

The stage has many attractions for young 
persons, which is not to be wondered at, as they 
are mostly fond of playing. But it is a too 
common error with saplings to think that they 
have only to wish it, to become great actors at 
once. This was the case with John Gubbins, 
whose company I enjoyed while here, and 
whose brief story I will give in his own 
words :— 

I was the son of a grocer, and at a juvenile 
age acquired a taste for sugar, which gained 
me the name of a sweet boy; but, as it is our 
destiny to have no sweets without their bit- 
ters, I had mine, for unlawfully indulging 
this taste, in the shape of a yard of yellow 
pliable, which instilled into me an early know- 
ledge of the sugar-cane. My father was a sen- 
sible man, and paid great attention to my edu- 
cation. I may attribute to him my habit of 
relating stories, &c., for it was his greatest 
anxiety to bring me up to accounts. Indeed, 
the rigour with which he kept me to this 
branch of knowledge so disgusted me, that 
during my unsophisticated teens I lost all the 
best of the newspapers ; for if I saw ‘* Another 
Account,” it would almost induce me to 
drop the paper; but when my eye fell upon 
‘“* Farther Account,” I involuntarily turned 
away, muttering that I had gone quite far 
enough in accounts. When my father thought 
he had paid a sufficient sum to my school- 
master, (the usual way of estimating children’s 
learning,) he took me from the “ seminary,” 
requesting to know of Nosey Birch what he 
thought of my abilities. He replied, that I read 
and wrote very well, and that I was extremely 
good at figures. My father was satisfied, and 
we bade Mr. Birch farewell. As soon as I got 
home, my father said to me, “ Now, John, you 
must do some 6s. & 4d.’s directly.” I told him 
I couldn’t do them ; but he would’nt believe it, 
and exclaimed, “ John, did your master not say 
you were extremely good at figures! you must 
do them immediately—and put the 4d. small, 
in the o of the 6.” I set about them, and also 
did, among others, some ‘‘ 5s. & 4d.’s strongly 
recommended,”’—the strength of the recom- 
mendation being the only strength belonging 
to the tea. I speedily became completely sick 
of this business, and resolved to look out for 
some other. But my father, discovering this, 
only kept me the closer to it; and thought 
making me act behind the counter the best way 
to counteract my notions. However, I at 
length became resolute in my determination, 
and going to the theatre one evening decided 
my plan. I made a vow that I would devote 
myself to the stage. 

After much trouble (as is usual), I obtained 
an engagement at one of the minor minors 
at a salary of 15s. per week, and thought 
my fortune was made—or at least bespoke. 
But soon, alas! I discovered my mistake. 
Out of my “‘ professional income” I had to 
purchase a black wig with long curls, to wear 
when I played a robber, or cut-throat; a pair 
of yellow boots; a chop-knuckle sword, and 
various other things. If these had been all 
my difficulties I should not have cared; but, 
instead of playing heroes, —as I distinctl 
stated my intention to be when I closed wi 
the manager,—I was obliged to join the dan- 





cing squad. I had never learnt to dance, for 
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my. father could. not. bear to hear it mentioned, 
as it reminded him.of my mother, who died 
when I was two years old, and who was en. 
dowed with an incessant light fantastic toe; 
indeed, from my father’s description of her as 
one ‘‘ who did nothing but dance,” I always 
consider that she was my step-mother. 

My practising was a severe trial: to stand 
with one’s leg poked out for half an hour, and 
then to put oneself into a posture to look some. 
thing like a tea-pot, was paying dearly for learn. 
ing to be graceful. As this, however, was gene. 
rally done before dinner, I used to call it grace 
before meat. But, besides the dancing, there 
were other rehearsals to attend, which were no 
less disagreeable. I had to practise a good fall_ 
i.e. falling backwards as stiff as a crutch, which 
always gave me such a shock that I used to feel 
as if flattened out like a shot from a steam. 
gun—my very teeth.chatter when I think ofit! 

At last I grew quite tired of this sort of life, 
though still an ardent admirer of the drama; 
but I had now for some time “ followed its 
fortunes”—and seemed likely to follow them, 
for I saw no prospect of making up with any 
of them—not even a small one. What was to 
be done? I had vowed to devote myself to the 
stage, and could not honourably retract ! 

While involved in this dilemma, I unex. 
pectedly received news of the death of my aunt 
Deborah. I found she had ieft me a little 
money—a thought flashed upon me! ‘ I can 
do it,” cried I, *‘ and keep to my vow!”’.... 
I did it, and have now got a good six-inside- 
and-twelvé-outsider. Mine are the best trot- 
ting horses on the Putney road, and they bring 
me in a pretty good living—in fact, I may say 
that I live entirely upon trotters. I can now 
generally make sure of box company, and my 
boots, unlike my theatrical ones, are always 
paying well for what they cost me. F.B.F. 


LITERARY CURIOSITIES. NO, VII. 
THE next entry we come to among Lintot’s 
Memoranda, is 


D’urphey. 
May 7, 1709. The Modern Prophets --++++++++ 690 
The Old Mode and ye New. | 
But we are not aware whether this is the cele- 
brated comic writer of thirty-one plays, ho- 
noured by the notice of Charles I. and Queen 
Anne, and reduced to such payments in his 
straitened old age. We presume iit is: the 
same, as Durfey died in 1723. : 
The next is a rich bit of book-making, and 
well-paid literature. 
Jeake. 
Feb. 22, 1726-7. Charters of ye Cinque Ports. . 


By Subscription, one 4 Guinea ye Au- 
thor, and one § Guinea ye Bookseller. 


For each copy of course. 
In the subjoined we find the elegant trans- 
lator of Virgil and of Viola receiving twenty 
ineas for his own first original publication ; 
and Ozel and Theobald figuring in little. 


Pit. 

Oct. 13, 1726. His Misc. Poems +++++++++++++* 200 
Mr. Ozel. é 

Nov. 18th, 1711. ¢ Translating Homer Ilias, P 
June 4, 1712. books 1. 2. B.-+--eeeeeere 10 8 6 
Apl. 29, 1719. Translating Moliére --- -+- teeeee 37 12 6 

Squire Trelooby. 

Mr. Brown. 

Ist Dec. 1701:.Seneca’s Morals, 12th sh--+++++++ 0 00 
= Apr. 1718. Modern Cases, ye 5th ofa 4 sh, —- 


5th May, 1719. A 20th Share in ye Daily Cou- 
FANE -ccccccccccscccccccvccccscscssescosess 
This Share of Courant and my own I 
had originally, were given up to Mr. 
Buckler, when the sale of the paper did 
not pay its expense. 


= 
a) 
— 


Mr. Theobald. ‘ 
12th June, 1714, L’Motte’s Homer: ++++++++++* 3.4 6 
22d May, 1713, Faas. Phaeton. os a: sas 57 
‘or Aéscylus’s Trag. 
of Ten Guineas.+++++eeere 116 
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Pope lashes two of the above in the Dunciad, 
as the chosen of the goddess. 

« Here to her chosen all her works she shews; 
Prose swell’d to verse, verse ioit’ring into prose : 
random thoughts now meaning chance to find, 
Now leave all memory of sense behind: 
How Prologues into ices decay, 
And these to Notes are fritter’d quite away: 

How Index-learning turns to student gee 

Yet holds the eel of science by the tail: 

How with less reading makes felons scape, 

Less human genius than God gives an ape, 

§mall thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece, 

A past, vamp’d, future, old, reviv’d, new piece, 

*Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakespeare, and Corneille, 

Can make a Cibber, Tibbald, or Ozell.” 
Tibbald, or Theobald, the editor of Shake- 
speare, Was an attorney, and author of sundry 

ys, translations, &c. which seem to have 
produced him no great profit. He was also 
concerned in a newspaper called The Censor. 
Ovell’s translation of Homer appeared before 
that of Pope, and Lintot had a bad bargain of 
the first three books, at the enormous price of 
102. 8s. 6d. He was well versed in languages, 
however, but eaten up with vanity, as appears 
from his own published advertisement in 1729, 
in reply to a criticism of Jacobs’, in which he 
ridiculously says : 

“ As to my learning, this envious wretch 
knew, and every body knows, that the whole 
bench of bishops, not long ago, were pleased to 
give me a purse of guineas, for discovering the 
erroneous translations of the Common Prayer 
in Portuguese, Spanish, French, Italian, &c. 
As for my genius, let Mr. Cleland shew better 
verses in all Pope’s works, than Ozell’s ver- 
sion of Boileau’s Lutrin, which the late Lord 
Halifax was so pleased with, that he compli- 
mented him with leave to dedicate it to him, 
&e. &. Let him shew better and truer 
poetry in the Rape of the Lock, than in Ozell’s 
Rape of the Bucket (la Secchia rapita). And 
M. Toland and M. Gildon publicly declared 
Ovzell’s translation of Homer to be, as it was 
prior, so likewise superior to Pope’s.—Surely, 
surely, every man is free to deserve well of his 
country !—John Ozell.”’ 

Mr. Lintot’s share in the Courant newspaper 
is a whimsical entry of buying a loss; which 
— newspaper speculations are even unto 
our day. 

There follows a long list of parts of copy- 
ights bought by Lintot of Mr. Conyers, book. 

t in Little Britain (the Paternoster Row 
of that age), and which we do not copy, though 
it might please parties, as describing the legal 
works then in request. Conyer’s receipt for 
33/.* is wafered in, and truly witnessed by 
John Sprint. The next list of shares pur- 
chased from Thos. Ballard, in Little Britain, 
We transcribe as generally indicating the books 
in circulation among our ancestors :— 

Bought of Mr. Tho. Ballard, in Little Britain, (viz.) a fourth 
of a half of the several Shares of the underwritten Copies. 


How 















Heylyn’s help to history-+-+-+++s+sseeseeeeeeees a Sth 
Bp Wilkins’ natural Religion pa sae aeesases + a 3d 
——— Sermons, 8vo. occccccee eceSeccces anSth 
Farnal s Juvenal; Ovid; Seneca; Phrases; 
Virgil; Terence; Martial; Lucan; & ye 
Test of his pieces «+++ ..+s+e0+ covsececcees + @ 4th 
Ciceronis Orationes -----++-+- cocccccccscoss + @ 4th 
Brown’s Works (St Tho.) Fol. + 
Shipton’s Pharmacopeeia, 120. + 386 m 2000 
aayal of ye Regicides, 0.- * ettiat cccccccccee + @ 4th 
Salmon’s ispensatOry -++++eser seseeeee + + a 6th 
DORON... 2 cc ccccccccccces eoce + a 4th 
a " sg 3 vol. 80. 
8 blessing, lp Cececccee eeeeee a 4th 
Ben Johnson's Pla $s,6vol. + * 
Tything Table in 4o. treeee a 4th 
ders J : + an8th 
Lucian’s Dialogues, by Du Gard, 120. + a4th 
Hooker’s Polity, FOL. «+++++seeeeseees a 4th 
Counter Scuffie,t 40.; Assize of Bread, 4o. 


a soeee a 4th 
* His copyrights ‘were in the law books Bassell, as 

Ballard’s whe his talscellaneous Rock. sa = 
t =f “sre humorous poems in the English 


Josephus in Eng. Fol. + 

Bacon’s Essa’ steams eT 

Cole’s Latin Dictionary 120 
+ in an Imp. of 8000. 

Amadis de Gaul, in 11 pts. 

Chaucer. 

Lex Mercatoria. 

Knoll’s — History. 
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a 16th 
tte eeereees ++ + adth 
Brinsley’s Sententia + 
Lazarillo de Tormes + 
Mathematical Recrea- 
tions + 
Ny’s Gusaey 


Cc 





History of the Netherlands. 

Travels of ye Patriarchs. 
win’s Annals. 

Clelien, a Romance. 

Astrea, a Romance. 

Voiture. 

Scarron’s Novels. 

Hales’ Picture. 

Bacon’s Resuscitatio. 

La Herbert’s Poems. 

Holyoke’s Dictionary. 

— Dictionary, 4% & 


a: 2 
On every Impression the 
Author to have 10s yw 
Sheet in each book for re- 
vising, and one hundred 

books. 


Pharamond, a Romance 
Laud’s Devotions 
Speed’s Maps + 
Chronicle + 
Epitome 
Practice of Physick 
— Voyages, 

{) 








vol. + 
Camden’s Britannia, Lat. 
and Eng. 
Spanish Dictionary + 
Esop’s Fables, Eng. 
Stow’s Chronicle. 
Homer’s Ilias, Gr. Lat. 
Jewel’s Apologie + 
Bond’s Horace + 
Shepperd’s Kalendar. 
Sandy’s Ovid, wth Cust + 
Ovid’s Festivals. 
Hopkins’s Concordance + 
Sandy’s paraphrase on 
Job + 


Hesiod, Gr. + 

Wanly of Wonders + 

Meriton’s hist. of England 

Howel’s history of the 
orld + 

Boetius de Consolatione + 

York’s Heraldry. 

Selden de Synedri. 

Syntagmo. 

Janus Anglorum. 

Brinsley’s Corderius + 

Gramar School + 

Cato 

















+ 
Nicholson’s Apology. 
~ "ald 


Psalms. 
Cotton’s Poems + 
Grotius of War and 
Peace + 

Willis’ Practice of Phy- 





sic 

Helvicus’ Colloquies + 

Lightfoot’s Harmony + 
the 4 Evangel- 





ists. 
Select Orations. 
perambulation 


Selden’s Tracts. 

Raleigh’s history + 
Gouldman’s Dictionary + 
Hales’ Tracts + 
Shipton’s Pharmacopoeia, 


240. 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 
Browne's plays. 
Newman’s Concordance + 
Sanderson de Obligatione + 
Hobs’ Leviathan + 
Elements + 
Herbert’s Travels + 
Clavis Homerica + 
Lucian’s Dialogues. 
Ignoramus. 
Elegantie poetica. 
Du Guard’s Gr. Grammar. 
Bacon’s Works, Lat. + 
Bp. Hall’s Works. 
Venus & Adonis of Shake- 
spear. 
Bacon’s ry i ith. 
Greenwood’s Works. 
All Selden’s pieces + 
Blundevil’s Exercises. 
Wit’s Commonwealth. 
History of the Bible, 40. + 
Heywood’s Henry ye 4th. 
English Secretary. 
Seneca’s Works. 
London Distiller. 
Horace Notis Minalij. + 
Leyburn’s Cursus + 
Mezeroy’shist.ofFrance + 
Wilkins’ Real Character. 
Compleat Planter & Art of 
Pruning. 
Fleetwood’s Sermons, 5th 
vol. 





Mch. ye 2d, 1718. 
Rec’d of Bernard Lintot forty-five pounds, for my 
Share of all the Copies formerly belonging to Mr. Tho- 
mas Basset, deceased, except his Law-Copies, of which I 


had one-eighth Share. 


Tho. Ballard. 


Web's Antiq. of Stone Henge, a 4th of a half sold to Mr. 


Daniel Brown, 1729. 


We had intended to finish in this Number, 
but we keep back a very short finale of various 
authors, which may occupy a column and a 


half in our next. 








DRAMA. 
THE only novelties since our last have been 
the closing of their season by the English 
Opera company at the Adelphi, and the pro- 
duction of an altered version of Inkle and 
Yarico at the Victoria.* Mrs. Keeley is seen 
to great advantage in it; and Williams, from 
the Adelphi, is added to the strength of the 
corps, to which his versatile and great talents 
must prove a very valuable acquisition. We 
shall seize the leisure moment to say a few 
words touching the new aspects and general 


interests of the drama. 


From every side we hear great note of pre- 





* On the former occasion, last Saturday, Mr. Serle 
delivered an appropriate address, from which we ga- 
thered, with regret, that Mr. Arnold has lost considerably 
by the season: a strong hope was, however, held out, 
that he would on his own new theatre in May, where, 

1 


we trust, he w 


rewarded for all he has done to up- 


hold the respectability and advance the chatacter of the 


English stag 





e, In the latter case the Victoria was, as 


usual, victorious, and the piece very favourably received. 


~~ seamen Sone 
paration; and the newspapers, agreeably to 
their various relations and attachments, abound 
with ‘* the puff preliminary,” to an extent 
which would almost make one believe that all 
the other interests of the nation were of infe- 
rior importance to its theatrical amusements, 
though the public apathy towards them is also 
(with apparent inconsistency) loudly pro- 
claimed and largely censured, 

A week or ten days ago, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden under one lessee ; the Adelphi 
under two, Messrs. Mathews and Yates; the 
Olympic under Madame Vestris; and the 
Strand under Mr. J. Russell, were all an- 
nounced to be opened next Monday and Tues. 
day ; while the Haymarket, the Victoria, and 
sundry suburban theatres, prolonged their 
periods of performance, with the extended au- 
thority of recent licenses and privileges. But 
some circumstances have delayed the com- 
mencement of the two large houses for, we 
presume, a short while. 

This position of dramatic aspects, and the 
legislative alterations made and proposed to be 
made in dramatic property, render the subject, 
at present, one of more speculative curiosity 
than it has been during the gradual and inevit- 
able decline of late years. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether the changes are calculated 
to hasten and finish the deterioration; or whe- 
ther they may tend to revive the credit of our 
literature and rescue the stage from its profli- 
gate degradation. Ruminating on these points 
previously to taking our ground as critics 
pledged to fair and honest reports in the new 
system, we have been amused by the memory 
of our old jeu d’esprit, but so applicable to ex. 
isting affairs, that we trust a notice of it will 
be agreeable to our readers and to the friends 
of the drama. Some of the coincidences are 
certainly very whimsical. 

Above a hundred years ago, the witty con. 
coctors of the memoirs of Martin Scriblerus, and 
of the art of sinking in poetry, among other of 
their happy hits, published “* A Project for the 
Advancement of the Stage.” It is a most sati- 
rical exposure of evils under the semblance of 
eulogy, and what does the public think is the 
first burlesque article of the plan of 1720? 
1. “* It is proposed, that the two theatres be in- 
corporated into one company; that the Royal 
Academy of Music be added to them as an 
orchestra ; and that Mr. Figg, with his prize. 
fighters, and Violante with the rope-dancers, 
be admitted in partnership”—! It is laugh. 
able to witness what served as the basis for the 
ridicule of the wits in the reign of Queen 
Anne and George I. actually carried into 
practice a century later, in our boasted era 
when the schoolmaster is abroad, and intellect 
is marching and countermarching in every hole 
and corner. The size of the theatre is next 
ridiculed by proposing that it should hold “ at 
least ten thousand spectators,” and the stage 
be as capacious as the Athenian, i.e, ‘ near 
ninety thousand geometrical spaces square” — 
absurdities from which we are not now far re- 
moved. Jesting on, a quadrangle is to be 
built for the accommodation of decayed critics 
and poets—‘‘ the male players are to be lodged: 
in the garrets of the said quadrangle, and to 
attend the persons of the poets dwelling under 
them, by brushing their apparel, drawing on 
their shoes, and the like. The actresses are to 
make their beds, and wash their linen.”’ This 
would be a manifest improvement in the con- 
dition of the critics, and we anxiously request 
the attention of our leading actors and ac- 
tresses to its speedy adoption. The merits of 





productions offered for representation are to be 
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decided by single combat ; evidently a much 
more rational mode than that now in use, of 
which every author grievously complains. The 
next point could hardly be considered a change, 
for it is simply proposed that certain indivi- 
duals should occupy some conspicuous situ- 
ation in the theatre, where, after the manner 
usually practised by composers in music, they 
may give signs (before settled and agreed 
upon) of dislike or approbation ; in consequence 
of which the audience shall be required to clap 
or hiss, that the town may learn certainly 
when and how far they ought to be pleased. 

The 9th article is eminently ludicrous; but 
to persons who have enjoyed the entré behind 
the scenes at Drury Lane, (for example), during 
its past expensively moral management, (and 
not there alone), it will not appear to be so 
outré as to the uninitiated. ‘“‘ To prevent un- 
married actresses making away with their in- 
fants, a competent provision be allowed for the 
nurture of them, who shall for that reason be 
deemed the children of the Society; and that 
they may be educated according to the genius of 
their parents, the said actresses shall declare 
upon oath (as far as their memory will allow) 
the true names and qualities of their several 
fathers. A private gentleman’s son shall, at the 
publicexpense, be brought up a page; a moream- 
ple provision shall be made for the son of a poet ; 
and a greater still for the son of a critic ! !”’ 

These hints are surely worthy of considera- 
tion at this new dramatic era, when some of 
them are already acted upon to the letter, and 
the imagined follies of a century ago have be- 
come the realised wisdom of our day. We have 
not merely the two great theatres in one, but 
we have half a score of off-shoots, each divert- 
ing a share of the highest histrionic talent from 
the principal double-stem. What are we to 
expect from this state of things? Will peo- 
ple pay almost twice the price to see shows, 
spectacles, and (again, perhaps) the exposed 
limbs of foreign figurantes, when a minor 
theatre offers them the attractions of at least 
half-a-dozen popular performers, and the amuse- 
ment of light and entertaining pieces? It is 
evident that the abstractions, which may be 
hardly adequate to sustain, in any exalted esti- 
mation, the representations at dom theatres, 
must yet be sufficient to cripple and injure the 
companies where their union was the only legi- 
timate tower of strength. Even the separation 
of good actors, accustomed for years to each 
other, is a grievous drawback upon the efficacy 
of the scenic art ; and we have found, in better 
times, a a or a tragedy greatly weakened 
by the removal from it of even a single, and 
hardly a first-rate, performer. There are, no 
doubt, a multitude of clever actors; but we 
question if there be a supply of the right sort 
for the demand of one-half of the houses now 
open and about to be opened. And diversified 
and multiplied calls for novelties must also have 
the effect of increasing the stage-wright occu- 
pation of dramatic writers ; so that, if possible, 
that department of our literature will descend 
lower in the scale of hasty translation and crude 
production. The prospect is not cheering ; but 
we shall see. 








VARIETIES. 

An Old Bird.—In the obituary of the Mon- 
trose Review is the biography of a swan, called 
the ** Old Swan of Dun,” which died at Rose- 
mount at the patriarchal age of about two hun- 
dred years. He had committed cygneticide upon 
four young ones brought to him by his mate 
within the last two years; and fell a martyr to 
an obstruction of his windpipe, occasioned by 





an excrescence composed of grass and tow. We 
hope to give farther particulars hereafter. 

Joseph Haslewood, Esq. died at his house in 
Conduit Street on the 2lst, in his 64th year. 
Mr. Haslewood was distinguished for his love 
of ancient literature, and possessed a curious 
and extensive library. He edited many old 
works, such as the ‘‘ Batayle of Flodden Field,” 
‘¢ Northern Garlands,” ‘‘ Puttenham’s Art of 
English Poesie,” ‘ Treatises of Hawking, 
Hunting,” &c. &c. With subjects of the last- 
mentioned class he was particularly conversant, 
and had many rare volumes connected with 
their illustration. Mr. Haslewood was a mem- 
ber of the Roxburgh Club: for the last twelve 
months his health had been in a declining 
state, and he was little seen in that society 
which he had previously rendered so agreeable 
by his book knowledge and fund of anecdote. 
We suppose his library will come under Mr. 
Evans’s hammer, and serve to enrich other 
eminent collections. 

Wonders in Natural History.—A doe rabbit 
at Dillington House, Ilminster, hatched five 
out of seven pheasant’s eggs, brought from a 
nest and placed under with an adopted litter of 
young from another doe, accidently slain. The 
performance of this double parental duty is 
vouched by the Western F-/ying Post. Henry 


Park, at Broughton, stuck some peas with} a 


loppings from apple-trees, and was surprised to 
find a fine crop of apples intermingled with 
the vegetable produce. Pease-soup and apple- 
dumplings were the result of this union.— 
Whitehaven Herald. A swan in the river 
Tweed saved the lives of four kittens thrown 
in to be drowned, by pushing them severally 
ashore with its bill. A second murder being 
attempted, it again saved three, the fourth get- 
ting entangled in a bush beyond the hope of 
rescue. The three being a third time devoted, 
the affronted bird sailed off in disgust. The 
Humane Society has nevertheless voted a me- 
dal.—Kelso Chronicle. 

The two Authors. — By a mode of printing 
the announcement, the Victoria Theatre last 
Thursday advertised ‘“‘ For the benefit of the 
author, the play of Othello, or the Moor of 
Venice ;” but after the word “‘ author” there 
should have appeared the words ‘* of the Spare 
Bed,” by which the public would have known 
that it was for the benefit of that gentleman, 
and not of Shakespeare, whose only bed in the 
play could not be spared, as it is so necessary 
to the smothering of Desdemona. 

Aurora Borealis.—The Dublin Register 
and the Dorset Chronicle severally contain 
accounts of a magnificent Aurora Borealis 
witnessed at these places (Dublin and Wey- 
mouth) on Tuesday night and Wednesday 
morning in last week. The appearances re- 
marked are very different, and shew that the 
same phenomenon observed from different 
points varies exceedingly. 

Earthquake.— The shock of an earthquake 
it is stated was experienced around Chichester 
on Wednesday week. One man was killed by 
the falling-in of a portion of a chalkpit. 

Prescription. 
A bender a bending to gain a choice bend 
Should bend all his bendings with a dexterous bend; 


For if to excess he bends but one bend, 
The bend that he bendeth unbendeth the bend. 7 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Among the literary sufferers of the day who feel the 
hardship of altered times, is, we regret to hear, a daughter 
of the old dramatist O'Keefe; whose pensions and an- 
nuities all died with him, and whose works do not fall 
within the scope of the new dramatic bill. As a last 
resource, the _— lady is publishing a volume of her 
Father’s MS. Poems by subscription, to which every 


friend of distressed talent must wish success, 
The Life of the late Rev, Rowland Hill, A.M., is pre- 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


paring the Rev. Edwin Sydney, A.M., of St. y 
Bollege, Carnbehiee, Ske bolative and Seat, v0 a toy 
bequeathed, to be used at his discretion, all his papers 
and MSS. These, we are informed, consist of his own 
journals of his early preaching, and other interesting 
documents; together with letters from his brother, Sir 
Richard Hill, and his friends, during his residence at 
Eton and Cambridge; and later correspondence from 
Whitfield, Beveridge, Venn, Cowper the poet, Ambrose. 
Serle, &c. &c, &c. z 

In the Press.— The Lives of British Actresses who 
have intermarried with Noble Families. By Walter 
Stubbs, A.M. 

Moments of Idleness; or, a Peep into the World which 
we call Ours. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia, Vol. XLVII.; Treatise 
on the Arts and Manufactures of the Ancients, 12mo. és, 
Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland, by John Fie- 
ming, engraved by Swan, No. XIII., 5s.6d.; India, 7s. 6a. 
—Translations of the Oxford and Cambridge Latin Prize 
Poems, Second Series, 12mo. bds. —The London Dispen- 
satory, by Dr. A. T. Thomson, 7th edition, 8vo. lis. bds, 
— Pathological Anatomy illustrated, by Dr. R. Carswell, 
Part III.; Carcinoma continued, folio, 15s.—The Edin. 
burgh New Philosophical Journal, edited by Professor 
Jameson, for Oct. 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed.—The Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal, for Oct. 8vo. és. sewed.—Rea- 
sons for Christianity, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. — Twenty-five 
Illustrations to the Oriental Annual, proofs, 2/.2s.; ditto 
before letters, 3/. 3s.—Insect Histories for Children, 12mo, 
5s. cloth. — Memoir of the late Rev. R. Davis, of Wal- 
worth, by his Son, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — The Etheringtons, 
18mo. 2s. cloth. — The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — Templeton’s Millwright and En- 
gineer’s Pocket-Companion, 2d edition, with App., 12mo. 
6s. cloth.—Cruikshank’s Facetiz, Vol. III. for 1834, 18mo. 
10s. cloth.—Kidd’s Picturesque Companion to Tonbridge 
Wells, Hastings, Eastbourne, &c. &c. 18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Brief History of the Soul, by John Hambleton, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. cloth.—Library of Romance, Vol. VIII.; Walde- 
mar, a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War, by W. H. Har- 
rison, 12mo. 6s. cloth. —Humble’s Bible Questions, 
Part I., 12mo, 2s. cloth.—Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, 
Vol. XVIII. (Ormond), completing the work, 12mo. 5s, 
cloth. — Murat’s United States, 2d edition, with map, 
18mo. 7s. 6d.—Del Mar’s Theoretical and Practical Spa- 
nish Grammar, 12mo, 6s.shp.—The Fathers of theWesley 
Family, z W. Beal, 12mo. 3s. cloth. —Valpy’s Classical 
Library, Vol. XLVI. (Livy, Vol. I.) 18mo. 4s. td. cloth; 
Shakespeare, Vol. XII. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 


A WELL-WISHER to the progress of meteorology, seeing 
in the Literary Gazette, in the ‘‘ Journal of the Week at 
Cambridge,” the report of what passed there on the sub- 
ject of that science, is anxious to suggest to the Meteoro- 
ogical Society two means by which they might essentially 
promote the useful observation of atmospherical pheno- 
mena. One is, to publish blank journals, with directions 
as to what observations are to be made, at what hours, 
the best position for the instruments, &c. &c. The other 
is, to get government to make it a part of the duty of the 
officers at the semaphore stations to keep a jou of the 
weather. The Meteorological Society should lend the 
instruments, and be entitled to thejournals. A barometer, 
with ther included, and register thermometers 
for night and day, separate, would be enough to begin 
with; and when, at the end of the year, the journals came 
to the Society, it would soon be seen where other instru- 
ments might be sent with advantage. 











September. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 19} From 41. to 61. | 29°87 to 29-98 
Friday -+-- 20} -+++ 39 ++ 62 | 30-07 ++ 3014 
Saturday-- 21] +--+ 36. ++ 63. | 30°15 -- 3047 
Sunday---- 22 sees 39, ++ 60. | 29°98 20-97 
Monday -- 23 eves 41, ++ GB. | 29°94 29°83 
Tuesday -- 24 cove 44. ++ 66. | 29-70 -- 29°60 
Wednesday 25 . 43. ++ 64+ 29°51 -- 29-0 


Wind variable, S.E. prevaili' f; ; ; 

Except the 2ist, generally cloudy; rain on the 19th 
and 24th, 

Rain fallen, 325 of an inch. - 

Edmonton. Cuarres HENRY ADAMS. 


Latitude------ 51° 37’ 32” N. - 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 

O. W. may be right to a certain extent; but the public 
is of many tastes, and the dishes he has alluded to have 
only been small and slight parts of the whole enter 
ment. Variety is absolutely necessary ; for, as the Iris! - 
man said of the plum-pudding, ‘* By my soul, a man may 
eat a great deal of this before he gets hungry ! : 

We cannot notice a number of communications, &c. 
received so late as Friday morning. ’ , 

Mr. Bell’s letter to Sir John Soane, on architecture, 1n 
our next. 

Fred’s Lines to his Sister on her Birth-day have not 
public interest. 

We do not remember David and Goliath. : 

We have never seen the portrait of Mary — rs 
Scots mentioned by our correspondent. The neglect | 
not ours. 
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a 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 


ters. 

Thomas Hewitt Key, Mus A. oes of Latin, and 

Henry Malden, M.A. Professor of Greek, in the University of | 

don. 

Pe ny = opens after the Summer Holydays, on Tuesday the 
ist of October. The Hours of Attendance on the first five days 
of the week are from a Quarter-past Nine to Half-past Three, in 
which time one hour and a quarter is allowed for recreation. 
On Saturday the School is closed at a Quarter after Twelve, 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing; the English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages; Ancient and 
Modern History; Geography, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping ; | 
the Elements of Mathematics and of Natural Philosophy; and 
A Sty Payment for each Pupil is £15. The Discipline of 
the School is maintained without Corporal Punishment. 

‘A Monthly Report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 


Guardian. 
re THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
September 1833. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, September 25, 1833, — The extended and 
Practical Course of Chemical Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Medical and General Students, delivered in the Laboratory of 
this Institution, by Mr. Brande and Mr. Faraday, will commence 
on Tuesday, the Ist of October, at Nine in the “Morning, aud be 
continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at the same 
hour. Two Courses are to be given during the Season, which 
terminates in May. 

For a Prospectus of the Lectures, and the Terms of Admission, 
application may be made to the Lecturers, or to Mr. Fincher, at 
the Royal Institution. 

JOSEPH FINCHER, Assistant Secretary. 


ITERATURE. —A GENTLEMAN, 


who has been connected with the Periodical Press, and 
who is accustomed to literary occupatien, is desirous toengage as 
Editor, or Sub-Editor, of any Magazine, Newspaper, or other 
Journal, He would be happy to render a assistance in revising 


XFORD or CAMBRIDGE.— 
A CLERGYMAN inhabiting a detached and rural 

| residence, within a few miles of Town. afew 
| at Christmas, by the removal of Pupils to PWadham College, Ox- 
ford, wishes to meet with a few Gentlemen, really desirous of 
entering on a course of study preparatory to either of the Uni- 
| versities, The Advertiser’s address, with full particulars of the 
tablishment, and course of study, may be known on application 

| to W. Jerdan, —_ Grove House, Brompton. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
|COusURN’ S MODERN NOVELISTS.— 


The October Number of this cheap and select Library 
of the best modern Fictions, contains the celebrated Stories, 
entitled, “‘ High-ways and By-ways,” by T.C. Grattan, Esq. 
| In this unique collection have also appeared, Pelham, Devereux, 
and the Disowned, by Mr. Bulwer; Tremaine, and De Vere, by 
Mr. Ward; Granby, by Mr, Lister; and Vivian Grey, by Mr. B. 
D' Israeli. "They are published at a lower price than the Waver- 
ley Novels, being only 4s, per volume, bound in morocco cloth, 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








Apothecaries’ Hall, 
The following Books are those in which Pupils are examined in 
atin at Apothecaries’ Hall :— 


Cmaus DE MEDICINA;; an Edition of 

which has been published for the use of Medical 
Students 

By J. W. UNDERWOOD, 

With an Interlineal and Literal Translation. The quantity of 
the Penultimate Syllable is marked both in the Text and Key; 
so that the Student wil! find in this Edition almost all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the viva voce instruction of an expe- 
rienced teacher. 

2. ine Fi s Conspectus Medicine Theore- 
Gomes on —. lan of Celsus. By J. W. Underwood. 

ed by J. Souter, Medical Quarterly Review” 
Office, 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Of whom may be had, 

3. The Aphorisms of Hippocrates ; contain- 
ing the Original Greek, with an Interlineal song Literal Transla- 
tion, followed by a Free Version and Notes y J. nder- 
wood. In 1 vol. 12mo. handsomely bound in rt & (dedicated to 

r. Elli ) 








Manuscripts intended for in 

their progress through the press; and, ae his familiarity with 
the details of such works, could render his assistance advanta- 
geous, Address, post paid, to L. D, 41, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 


To ADVERTISERS.— Edinburgh Review. 


in the Advertising Sheet 
of No. CXVIL., are requested to be sent to Longman and Co. 
39, Paternoster Row, by Oct. 3; and Prospectuses, Bills, &c. 
to be stitched in the hanber, a week later. 








HE PATENT LEAF-HOLDER 


The principle of issuing useful information at the lowest 

ible price, and at short intervals, has led to a consideration 

of the best method of preserving in a regular order the separate 
copies of the Tracts so published. A common Portfolio will, 
undoubtedly, secure the numbers of such works as the ‘* Penny 
Magazine” from injury; but the proper order is liable to be de- 
i and they cannot in this form be read together as in a 
book. An ingenious mechanic has invented a little instrument 
to be attached to the back of a Portfolio, by which as few as two 
or three, or as many as forty or fifty sheets, may be held tightly 
together as if they were bound, the volume thus secured opening 


4. The Four Orations of Cicero against Ca- 


tiline, with an Interlineal Translation and Notes. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, — Brown, Green, and Longman, 
ondon. 


ECTURES on POETRY and GENERAL 


A LITERATURE, Delivered at the Royal Institution, 


in 1830 and 1831. 
AMES MONTGOMERY, 
Author of a The World before the Flood,” &c. &c. 
it Svo. 10s, 6d, boards, 
e ong style etéun ectures is exquisitely beautiful."—Monthiy 
“ phe entire volume will, to genuine lovers of » be replete 
alike with instruction and delight.” " — Belectic Review? _ 


Treatise on Happiness ; consisting of Obser- 
vations on Health, ~~ ee yor and the Passions; with 
the Virtues and Vices nd Excellencies, of Human 

ife. 2 vols. post 8vo. sin a a 

«“« There is a great deal of excellent sense in this expansive 
— it is clear, unexceptionable, and amusing."”—Literary 

azette. 


Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of 
a Religion, with Notes and Illustrations by the Editor of * Cap- 
tain k's Memoirs.” 2 vols, foolecap 8vo, 2d edition, 18s. 
boards. 
«* These volumes are amongst the most interesting records of 
which the operations of the human mind ever formed the theme.” 
—Monthly Review. 


Bibliotheca Classica: a Classical Dictionary, 
on a Pian entitely new, by J. Dymock, LL.D, and T. Dymock, 
M.A. The Quantities of the Proper Names are marked through- 
out the work, the Inflexions and Genders are pointed out, and 
a aepestives and other derivatives subjoined. 1 large vol. 

vo. 16s, 


Series of Compositions to illustrate Hesiod, 
by Professor Flaxman. Folio, 9. 12s. 6d. 
Works for vee aa 
shed by Baldw 
N ELEMENTARY. SYSTEM ‘of PHY. 
gS witha Page> Index. 
BY JOH STOCK, M.D. F.R.S., &e. 
ns coe vols. 8vo. price 21. 6s, boards. 
A New Supplement to the Pharmacopeias 
of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris. By James nie, 
Third Edition, 8vo. much improved, price 12s. boards. 
Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By 
William | Henry, M.D. F.R.S., &c. , The Eleventh Editi jon, com- 














HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for October, 1883, contains, among other interesting 


Papers— 
he First ofa Series, by the Author of Highways and By-wa 

entitled “* My Travelling Acquaintance;” also the first 4 
Series of Sketches by Miss Mitford, entitled, “‘ Inhabitants of a 
Country Town” — The late Mr. Tardy, a Sketch, by the Author 
of Paul Pry—The Ruined Laird, a Tale, by the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton—Seasonable Ditties, No. 2, by Thomas ‘Haynes Bayly—Paga- 
nini’s Fiddle—The Conclusion of Mr. Grattan’s Reminiscences: of 
the late Edmund Kean, &c. &c. 

Orders for the Magazine should be sent to the Booksellers by 
the 28th to ensure its delivery on the First of October. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





” Ines vols. post 8vo. mpadidnaheni 
RADITIONARY STORIES of OLD 


LIES, and LEGENDARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
Mus TORY. With Notes, Historical and Bio- 





with as much ease as a sewed book. The P can be 
immediately withdrawn, and a number or numbers added or 
subtracted without the slightest difficulty. The principle is, of 
course, equally applicable to music, prints, and manuscripts. 
A patent has been taken out fer this invention; and the Port- 
folios, with leather backs and cloth sides, may now be had of the 
following sizes, and at the affixed retail prices :— 
Iron Holder. Brass Holder, 
Demy Octavo, for the Mirror and si- «. d. a d. 
milar Publications, Pamphlets, &c.. 3 6 
Post Quarto, for Letters . 
Pot Folio, for Penny Magazine and Gy- 
clopedia, Saturday Magazine, &c... @ 6 
— Folio, = arliamentary aa 
nvoices, &c. 
oa Folio, for Music 
Double Foolscap, for the Ma 
Society for the Diffusion of Use 
Knowledge, Prints, &c. . 8 0 9 0 
London: Charles Knight, 2, fern Street, and 
13, Pall Mall East. 


it NNA MARIA J PORTER, SIR DAVID 
BAIRD, JOHN HUNTER, are the Portraits and 

Memoirs in Part L lV. of the National Portrait Gallery. Im- 

paris! Ore. oe 6d. ; India Proofs, 4s.; Single Proofs for Framing, 
eac 


Lord Eldon, Thomas “Moore, Sir Alexander 
_ mston, form the contents of Part V. (new edition) of the 
ational Portrait Gallery. " Bv0. 2s. 6d. 


















The late Jedediah ‘Strutt. The Imperial 
Magazine for October, price 1s, contains a Portrait and Memoir 
of Jedediah Strutt, Esq. of Derby. Amongst the varied Anec- 
dotes of the No. will be found, interesting Particulars, Anec- 
tae &c. of the late venerated Hannah More, (of whom a 
eae and Memoir were given in the January 1833 No.); 
otes of a Tour in Albania, &c. &c. &c. 


tee bat hamenhion, by Edward Baines, 
Esq. Part XXXII. een ae iews of Hulme Hall, and 


the Chapter House, Furness A 
London 


Fisher. Son, and Co. 


FAM 
of FAMILY 


y ANDREW PICKEN, 
Author of % The Dominie’s Legacy,” &c. &e. 


all the recent Di and i d with Ten 
iene by Lowry, and several tears he on Wood. In 2 vols, 
8vo. price 1/. 14s. boards. 


An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and 

a, | Hpecertetty. By Thomas Thomson, M,D.; being a First Portion 

New Edition of Dr, Thomson's System of Chemistry, in a 
thick volume, 8vo. with numerous Cuts, price 15s, boards. 


An Attempt to establish the First Principles 
of Chemistry by Experiment. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. Re- 
gius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. In? 
vols. 8vo. price 1/. 10s, boards. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of Diabetes, Calculus, and other A ffections of the Urinary Organs. 

ith Remarks on the Importance of attending to the state of the 
Urine in Organic Disease of the Kidney and Bladder; with some 
Practical Rules for determining the nature of the Disease from 
the Sensible and Chemical Properties of that Secretion. By 
William Prout, M.D, F.R.8. Second Edition, much enla: 
with Coloured Representations of various Calculi, 8vo. 18. 

Also, recently publ ~ 
In a large octavo volume, price 18s, 


Memoir of the Life and Medical Op? Opinions of 
John A -»&c. To which is added, an Inquiry into 





“* Of these volumes we feel disposed to speak in d 
terms of ap robation.”—Monthly Review. 
London gman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





New Publications. 
In 8vo, with Engravings, price 16s. 


KETCHES of TURKEY in 1831 and 
_ By an AMERICAN, 


In 8vo. with a Portrait, price 15s. 


the Facts pom ee those Forms of Fever attributed to Ma- 
laria, or Marsh Effluvium. By Francis Boott, M.D., d&c. 





MR, COOPER'S NEW NOVEL. 


In 2 vols. post Bvo. 
HE HEA DSMWMWAN. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of the “ Spy,” the ** Pilot,” bce 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. To be had also of 
all respectable Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





Four Voyages in the Chinese Sea, Atlantic, 
timer Indian, and Antarctic Oceans. By Captain Benj 
orrell, 


In small folio, price 1, 1s. 
Fac-simile of Washington’s Accounts during 
the American Revolution. 
In 12mo, with a Portrait, price 6s. 
The Letters of the British Spy, by William 


Wirt, Esq. 10th edition, aaa and corrected. 


A New Theory. ‘of “Terrestrial Magnetism, 
by Samuel L. nor gg M.D. 
London: O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 





ond Edition, 12mo. 4s, 


ISCOURSES and SACRAMENTAL 
pects LAGE CONGREGATION. 


7 . 
Curate of St. Luke’s, "Chelsea. 

London: Printed for J.,G,,and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Place. Sold also by J. Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly, 

0, by the same Author, 
The Metwe ‘of the Proof of the Christian 
Religion: with a Statement of the particular Evid for it, 





Murat’s United States. 
2d edition, in 1 vol. with a coloured Map, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 
NITED STATES of NORTH 
AMERICA. 
By ACHILLE MURAT, 
Son of the late King of Naples, 

With a Note on Negro Slavery, by JUNIUS REDIVIVUS. 

“*The author is a stanch liberal, and he speaks pesorally Sn 

high commendation of the political institutions of the United 
States; but he points out several defects, and he gives a very 
valuable cocoa Cad the state of parties among the people.”— 


Liverpool Chronic 
«* One of the oa detailed eae accurate descriptions of Ame- 
rica we have seen.”—Asiatic rnal, 


London: Published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





Price 4s, 6d. 
ARHAM’S GREEK GRAMMAR, An 
Introduction to Greek Grammar, on a new Plan, for 
the Use of Schools and Private Students. 
By THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B, Cantab. 
Sold by Hunter, me Paul's Churchyard. 

° a* In this wpe oy Greek Verb is greatly simplified, being 
fictiti tenses which are ibited on the 





(chiefly from Butler.) — Designed for the use of the more edu- 
cated classes of ingq nto Religious Truth, In 12mo. 
price 3s, 








Ne ae of Latin is rr ig ne and the 
—y 'y of the Greek Testa- 


common plan. 


whole is particularly adapted for the St: 





ment, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





ee 





en 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN 
ees ee is now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. with superb 


“Iwilla ry unvarnished tale deliver.” 
afew days, 
Aurangzebe ; Or, 2 a Tale of Alraschid. 


Cochrane and i M‘Crones 1, Ws 2 Waterloo Place. 





Just imported, J.B. Bailliére Fore! Bookseller 219, Dunia 
by J.B. Bauer, Foe tion of = 


M424 E. Ja, DUCHESSE de BERRY 
VENDEE. 
Par LE DERMONCOURT., 
1 vol. Bro. orné d’an Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 
Y Mondes; a French and 











be sent. 
™“s, *J,B.B. sells all French Publications at One Shilling for 
route weet thom 





Novels, Romances, &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
London, 


ARY of BURGUNDY;; or, the Revolt 


of Ghent. 
By the gutiere of “ Richelieu,” “ Darnley,” &c. 
In vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. boards. 
“* Decidedly the very best romance that Mr. James has pro- 
duced.” —Literary Gazette. 


ani ely as of the Library at Lilies, by Lord 
wo dalgatht vols. post Svo, 21s. boards. 
james, with the pathos exquisitely relieved 


aa romantic legend well contrasted by the livel, 
phere actual existence.” me Titerary Gazette. . i 


Mustrations of Lying, in all its Branches, by | an 


Amelia Opie. erecta a toe od. beard 8. 
Father and Daughter, by A. Opie. 
boards. 


4s. 6d, 
By A. Opie. 


Temper ; .or Domestic Scenes. 
3 vols, 12mo. 2)4. 

The Talba; or, Moor of Portugal. A Ro- 
mance, by Mrs. Bray, Author of “* De Foix,” the “* White Hoods,” 
“Pitz of Pitzford ”“&c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 27s. boards. 

Tales of the Wars of our Times, by the Au- 
thor of * Recollections of the Peninsula,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Ud. 1s. Doards, 


12mo. 


By the same Author, 
Story of a Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. 3d edition, 
18s. boar 





In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
OTHERS and SONS. 
e Author “ Hyacinth O’Gara,” &c. 
Dublin, oo + Tims; London, Longman and Co.; Hatchard 
impkin and Co.; Edinburgh, Waugh and Co.; 
Whyte yt 
y the same Author, 
Nurse M‘Vourneen. 2d edition, 6d. 





In 8vo. Turkey morocco, cloth boards, gold lettered, price 12s. 
E R M oO N Ss. 
By the Rev. R. W. HAMILTON, 
Of Leeds. 
London: 8 and Marshali, Hamilton and Adams, and 
Ww and Davis. John Heaton, Leeds. 





Dr. Butler's Geogra and Atlases. 
KETCH of ANCIENT and “MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. For the Use of School 
oa SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. F. “R. Ss. 
on 0! by, &c. 
new edition, 9s. boards. 
To the present the Author has made some very important 


tnt chiefly in the modern part of it. 
General Atlas of Ancient and Modern | Geo- 


ory 43 coloured Maps and 2 oe U. 4s. half-bo 
The Indexes contain the Latit ade and Longitude; ae 
o shat of the Anstens portion the quantities are marked. 
Atlas of Modern hy, consisting of 
22 coloured Maps, from a New Set of Plates. 12s. half-bound. 


Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 


21 coloured Maps, with a complete Accentuated Index. 125, 
half-bound. 


ne Practical = ed S Ea: 


ay of Ancient Geograph hy» selected 


by = Butler from D’Anville’s Ancient A 10s, 6d. 


Praxis on the Latin Prepositions ; being : an 
= Jn. ae ey mn tes at » Power, and Signification. 4th 
Key to the same, 6s. boards. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
Longman, London. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


The October Number will contain—I. Taylor’s History of the 
Civil Wars in Ireland—II. Autobiography of a Scottish Borderer 
—III. On the French viccg 7 Ancient and Modern—IV. Gal- 
ley of Literary Characters, No. XLI. with a full-length Portrait 

f L. E.L ersian Women—VI. Don Quixote’s Library, 
No. 1II.—VII. Celebrated Trials of the i oe vemwe 
No. III.—VIII. The Art of ¢ 
Bulwer, Westmacott, Cobbett, John Weod of A-— and others 
—xX. mb ‘ather’s House, by John Galt—XI. Yeomanry Cavalry 

—XII. Fraser Papers for October. 





In 1 thick 8vo. vol. of 450 pages, price 12s. boards, 
OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE. 


By the Author of a Series of hy in Fraser's Magaxine, 
entitled «« The S in Newgate.” 

The Atheneum says, that in this volume “there is abundance 
of good sense, sound reason, and authentic facts ;" the Morning 
Herald, that it “‘ meets their most unequivocal commendation ;” 
the Spectator, that “‘ it has considerable merit ;” the oo 
that it “ contains an immense number of real facts;” the Sunda; a, 
Times, that it is an “ interesting volume;” the Plymouth Hera 
that it is <‘a production of the deepest interest ;” the Weekly 


Sun “ earnestly recommends the book to the perusal of all 
oe the Atlas ascribes ‘‘ great praise to the author for 
In 2 vols, 8vo. price One Guinea, boards, 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
TO PORTUGAL, 


Under the Orders i Fe = ‘ial Majesty Dom Pedro, 
raganza, 
By G. ean Hodges, Esq 
Late Colonel in the Service of Her Most Faithful Majesty 
the Queen of Portugal. 

The Times says, this work, they “ have every reason to believe, 
is the strict truth;” the Age, that it is ‘‘replete with amusing 
matter, and written in a dashing soldier-like style;” the Athe- 
neum, that it is ‘‘a pleasant, honest, and unaffected narrative ;” 
the Court Journal, that it “ displays infinitely more candour, liber- 
ality, and even generosity, than could reasonably have been anti- 

cipated ;” the erie Gazetle, that “ no person could be enabled, 
to afford a clearer view of the 
contest in Poetansl than the author of these volumes ,;” the Naval 

and Military Gazette, that ‘‘ this work will be found most valu- 
able;” the drags Service Gazette, that ‘ these volumes evidence 
mind;” and the Atlas *‘ recom- 
mends every ris ie is intrested in the subject to peruse the 
narrative.” 





so. 
wf 








In 1 small vol. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 
THE YOUNG ENTHUSIAST IN 
HUMBLE LIFE; 
A Simple Story. 

The Literary Gazette says, *‘ the author deserves encourage- 
ment;” the Newcastle Courant, “ that the story is far more inter- 
esting than the oes of those fictitious narratives which have 
been purchased by thousands;” the National Standard, that it 
* is altogether extraordinary ;” the Weekly Dispatch, that it “ dis- 
Law a cultivated mind ;” the Atlas “ hopes the book may have a 

ood sale; the Cheltenham Journal is ** most anxious to pro- 

= the favour of their readers for him;” and the Windsor 

rpress Sian that «‘ this is one of those works which belong 
o the period in which we live.” 


James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 








12mo. price 5s. bound, 
A THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 
the rules are systematically laid down and the principal diffi. 
ee ———— MB to ican co of the French 


M,. DE LEV 
‘Twentieth edition, with . and 
im) 


By J oRIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row ; aee 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin and Cradock, 
eee Row; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 

urgh. 


daisi 








rice 4s. bound, 
NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious 
Exercises on Orthography, Ayes and Punctuation, ago 
from the best 5 y NO and disposed in accordance with the 
Rules. EL an CHAPSAL. 

A work placed R. . ae Class-Books by the Royal Council of 
the University of Paris, translated from the Twenty-third Pari- 
sian edition, and adapted to the Use of the English Students, 

By J. H. SIEVRAC. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





In a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
XCURSIONS in NEW SOUTH 
WALES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, and VAN DIE. 

MEN’S LAND, in the Years 1830, 31, 32, 33, and therefore com. 
aa J the most recent Account of the Actual Condition of these 
olonies. 
By Lieutenant BRETON, R.N, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





————_—.. 
NOTRE DAME DE PARIS complete for és. 
On the Ist of October, in a neat pocket volume, with Two Plates 
and Memoir of the Author, 
HE HUNCH BACK of NOTRE-DAME; 
being a Translation of Victor Hugo’s celebrated Boutsnce, 
and forming the next volume of P 
The Standard Novels and Romances, 
publishing monthly. 
This cheap Collection of the most admired modern Works of 
Fiction, now includes the productions of the following popular 
writers, printed uniformly with the Waverley Nevels. 








Cooper The Misses Porter 
Miss — Mrs. Inchbaid 
Godw: Madame de Staét 
Schiller Galt 
Mrs. Brunton The M . 
*,* Each Volume may be had 
Richard Bentley, New Burli 








The Library of Romance. ! ob Bags f 
On the Ist of October will be published, price 
bound in cloth, 


AL DEM A R;a Tal of 
the Thirty Years’ War. 
By the Author of “ ‘Tales of a Physician.” 
Forming the Eighth Volume of 
The Library of Original Romance. 
Published every alternate Month, 
The following have already a : 
Vol, - The Ghost-Hunter, be tn: 
2. Schinderhannes, by Ri 
3. Waltham, a Novel. 
4. The Stolen Child, by Galt, 
5. The Bondman, 
6. The Slave King, by Victor Hugo. 
Vol. 7, published on the Ist of August, ontains an 
a Romance, entitled the Khan’s Ta +, By James 
raser, Esq. 
Any of the above Volumes may be had sey srate, price only Gs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Con ail. 


\ 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


REVELYAN. 
By the Author of a “‘ Marriage in High Life.” 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





On the Ist of October, 


LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. No. XXI, price 1s. 6d. A Tale of the 


Tyne. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
By the same Author, 


Published under the at ntendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
Useful Knowledge. 


Poor-Laws and Paupers illustrated, Part II. 

The Hamlets. A T: 

T ail) conglet of Fons Parts price 1s. each. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Kow 





In a few days, in 8vo. 
A VENDEE and MADAME. 
By General DERMONCOURT. 
Printing for Edward Bull, Library, Holles Street. 
Edition in French. 
Chez Mons. Balliére, Libraire, 219, hints Street. 


 qhently with be ublished, 
HE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN, with 


Extracts — s Correspondence. 





From D. d by 
Kean, and the wasieus "Friends who were near Mr. Kean at the 
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